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INTRODUCTION 


In building single-storey houses, one has recently adopted - mainly with a 
view to reducing the building costs - the practice of erecting such houses without 
basement, on a concrete slab laid immediately on the ground, It should be kept 
in mind that there are numerous instances when basement space, acquired at 
considerable cost, does not serve any useful purpose, while in other cases the 
cellarless solution is dictated by considerations of the available foundations, 
According to investigations carried out in the U,S,A. [1], the superterrestrial 
space of one-family houses may be increased by about 28 per cent at the expense 
of the basement, 

There are numerous problems of heating technology and geotechnics associated 
with floor structures laid immediately on the ground, Most essential are: the thermal 
conditions in the soil under the slab, the heat losses from slab to ground, moisture 
conditions in the soil, and the risk of ground frost, 

The object of the present work is to elucidate these questions theoretically and 
on the basis of the results derived from actual measurements, It is a fact that the 
conditions existing in the soil under buildings erected on a concrete slab are 
greatly variable, depending on the characteristics of the building site, In order to 
obtain a consistent idea of those conditions under the floor, of the heat losses 
through the floor to the ground and of other pertinent phenomena, it has therefore 
been considered appropriate to place considerable weight on the theoretical treat- 
ment of the subject matter in addition to the author’s experimental investigations, 

Questions associated with houses erected immediately on the ground have been 
rather extensively treated in generalized articles in various journals, Owing to 
their fairly close approximation of conditions prevailing in Finland, the articles 
by Asplund [2], Wredenfors [3] and Holmaqvist [4], in which Swedish 
experience gained in actual practice and results of measurements are presented, 
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and Ericsson’s [5] book “Hus utan kdllare; Grundlaggningsmetoder" should be 
mentioned in this connection, 

Henriksson [6] has investigated the soil temperature under unheated floors 
for different methods of floor insulation and the heat losses through the floor to the 
ground in experimental houses of a Swedish research institute (Statens forsknings~- 
anstalt fr lantmannabyggnader), He has also presented a method, based on the 
results of measurements, for calculating the heat losses through the floor, assuming 
the flow lines of the thermal flux to be circles, Jansson et al, [7] in the same 
research institute, have determined the heat losses to the ground through floors of 
the sheltering of cattle, and investigated the insulating questions of such floors, 

Humbreys et al, [8], in Ohio, U,S,A., performed measurements of the 
soil temperature under heated floors with four different kinds of thermal insulation 
and determined the heat losses to the ground at different points of the floor slab 
with the aid of thermal flow meters, 

Methods for calculation of the heat losses from a heated slab to the ground 
have also been presented by several other authors, The procedures suggested by 
Billington [9], Ruckli [10] and Krischer [11] have been briefly described 
in a previous publication of the present author [12]. Krischer’s method has been 
further applied by Weyh [13] and by Rietschel and Reiss [14], Among other 
things, the heat transfer coefficients of the floor surface and the external terrain 
as well as the heat transmittance factors of the snow cover have to be known when 
this method is applied, However, these quantities are not constant and they can 
be only inaccurately determined, Furthermore, the thermal conductivity of the 
soil has an unduly slight influence on the heat flow from the slab to the ground 
according to the said solutions, 

Reports [15] on the results of investigations carried out in the U.S.A, state 
the experimentally determined heat losses for several kinds of floor structures, 
referred to unit length of the outer edge of the floor slab, 

Scrutiny of the existing literature thus conveys the general impression that this 
extensive field of research has merely been broached so far and much work remains 
to be done in order to provide the designer with rules and data enabling him to 
make accurate predictions of the behaviour of floor slabs laid immediately on the 
ground in respect of their thermal properties and to choose serviceable and 
economic design solutions, This research should aim at establishment of a sound 
theory consistent with physical conditions encountered in actual practice; it should 
be sufficiently detailed and take into account the essential factors of influence; 
its results should be presented in a form adaptable without difficulty to calcula- 
tions concerning floor slabs varying in size and in other respects, 


1, THEORETICAL CALCULATIONS OF TEMPERATURE DISTRIBU - 
TION FIELD AND HEAT FLOW 


The transfer of heat to the soil from the foundation structure of a building 
erected immediately on the ground presents a three-dimensional problem of thermal 
conduction, Under the dimensional conditions concerned, the soil surface can be 
considered to be a plane upon which the heated slab is placed, The slab delivers 
heat by conduction into a semi-infinite medium, which has to be considered a 
homogeneous and isotropic substance of constant thermal diffusivity (a), The tem- 
perature distribution field existing under the heated floor slab results from super- 
position of the temperature field inherent in the soil, which is a given function 
of time and depth below soil surface, T;(z,t), and of the field produced in the 
soil by the action of the slab, this latter field being defined by a function of the 
position coordinates (x,y,z) and of time (t), To(x,y,z,t). 

Calculation of the temperature field under a building erected immediately upon 
the ground and of the heat flow from the slab into the soil requires knowledge of 
the temperature field at different depths in the undisturbed soil, which fluctuates 
periodically with the seasons, and of the phenomena of heat flow occurring in the 
soil. The author's investigations relating to these questions, both theoretical and 
based on experimental measurements, have been presented in a previous publica- 
tion [16]. Furthermore, one has to know the thermal conductivity and thermal 
diffusivity ( A and a, respectively) of the soil, which depend on the soil type, the 
volume weight and the moisture content of the soil. For the purposes of the present 
work the thermal conductivities of the soil have been determined with the aid of 
data derived from Kersten’s, Saare’s and Wenner’s measurements [17]. 

When calculating the temperature field produced in the soil by a heated slab, 
the soil temperature can be assumed to be 0 °C at any point, because the actual 
temperature distribution in the soil is separately accounted for, The equation for 
the stationary temperature field produced by the slab is obtained, under suitably 
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chosen boundary conditions, as the solution of a Laplacian differential equation, 
In the author's earlier investigation[ 12], the solutions giving the equations forthe 
stationary temperature field and for the thermal flow have been presented for the 
cases of a slab having the shape of a rectangle, a narrow strip and a circle, with 
different boundary conditions. It could be observed on comparing the results with 
actual measurements that the boundary conditions best consistent with actual obser- 
vations were those according to which the temperature of the slab is constant, T,,, 
over its entire area up to the thermal lagging at its edges, In the lagging at the 
edges the temperature declines linearly to 0 °C over the distance to the outer 
bordering edge of the building, where the lagging of the slab adjoins on snow. As 
a result of the heat dissipation from the edges of the slab there occurs melting of 
snow, and the temperature in the vicinity of this outer edge remains close to 0 * 
through the greater part of the period during which the house is being heated, the 
heat flow produced by the slab in its nearest neighbourhood toward the surface 
being responsible for this condition, Also at greater distance from the wall the 
temperature at the surface remains close to 0 °c, as the house is surrounded by 
a fairly thick, well-insulating layer of snow [16]. 

The equations for a circular foundation slab under the said boundary conditions 
will be derived in the present work. 

For a slab having the shape of a narrow strip, the equation of the temperature 
field was derived in the above-mentioned publication [ 12 ] also in the non-stationary 
case, when the temperature of the slab is a function of time, In order to render 
the calculations less complicated, simpler boundary conditions were employed in 
this instance, according to which the temperature on the edge of the slab falls 
from T, to 0°C by a step function, Physically, this boundary condition leads to 
an irrational result in that the heat flow at the edge of the slab becomes infinite; 
however, the error incurred in the temperature values in the central regions of the 
slab through the use of these boundary conditions is very small, less than 1 %e. 
The equation describing the field in the non-stationary case is introduced in this 
work for the purpose of comparisons between the stationary and non-stationary field, 


11, THE INHERENT TEMPERATURE FIELD OF THE SOIL 


The temperature distribution field T(z, t) in free soil can be obtained as the 
solution of the one-dimensional differential equation 
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when the thermal diffusivity a = A of the soil is known, Figs. 1, 2 and 3 show 
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Fig, 1, Soil temperatures at different depths under bare ground on the first 
day of each month according to equation (1), and temperatures in snow- 
covered soil during the time January Ist~ April 1st (shaded area), The 
dotted line represents the mean temperature distribution of the above-men- 
tioned period, — Thermal diffusivity of the soil: a = 0,0022 m*/h. 


the theoretically calculated temperatures at different depths in bare soil for the 1st 
day of each calendar month and for three different values of the soil’s thermal 
diffusivity, namely, a; = 0,0022 m2/h, ag = 0,0032 m2/h, and ag = 0,0047 
m2/h, The theoretical temperature curves were calculated, employing for the 
boundary conditions the mean value graph of the daily mean temperatures during 
the teneyear period 1945 ~ 1954 according to meteorological observations in Hel- 
sinki; they represent the mean temperatures during the said time in soil having 
no snow cover [16]. With increasing depth, the theoretically derived temperature 
curves approach asymptotically the mean temperature at soil surface of the said 
ten-year period, 5,5 °C. For instance, the temperatures in the soil (for a = 
0,0032 m“/h) at 6 m depth deviate from this mean temperature by no more than 
t 1°C and those at 10 m depth only by t 0,25 °C, 
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Fig. 2. Soil temperatures at different depths under bare ground on the first 
day of each month according to equation (1), and temperatures in snow- 
covered soil during the time January 1st~- April 1st (shaded area), The 
dotted line represents the mean temperature distribution of the above-men- 
tioned period, — Thermal diffusivity of the soil: a = 0,0032 m?/h. 


Figs. 1, 2 and 3 also give the temperature distribution in snow-covered soil 
during the time from January 1st to April 1st (shaded area), The boundary curves 
have been calculated on the basis of the said ten-year mean with the aid of equa- 
tion (9) of the above-mentioned publication[ 16], assuming the snow cover to have 
a thickness such that the soil surface temperature will not fall below 0 °C at any 
time during the cold season, The curve representing the mean of the curves for 
the 1st of January to the 1st of April can be considered the average temperature 
curve for the interior of the soil during the coldest interval of the heating period, 
when the soil lies under a thick smow cover as is the case in the conditions of 
Finnish climate, 

The upper layers (between 1 and 2 m) of snow-covered soil have temperatures 
considerably in excess of those of bare soil. Under a fairly thick snow layer (40 to 
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Fig. 3. Soil temperatures at different depths under bare ground on the first 
day of each month according to equation (1), and temperatures in snow- 
covered soil during the time January 1st~- April 1st (shaded area), The 
dotted line represents the mean temperature distribution of the above-men- 
tioned period. ~ Thermal diffusivity of the soil: a = 0,0047 m?/h, 


60 cm in thickness) the soil temperature remains approximately at 0 °C close to 
the surface (at 1 cm depth) even in midwinter [16]. Snow-covered soil has also 
a higher annual mean temperature than bare soil, Computing it from the mean 
value curve of the said ten-year period on assumption that the soil surface tem- 
perature under snow does not fall below 0 °C, the mean temperature in the soil 
is found to be 7,2 S. that is, 1,7°C higher than in bare soil, If accurate results 
are required when dealing with snow-covered soil, one has to use measured tem- 
perature values as the thermal insulating capacity of the snow cover varies and 
the soil surface temperature does not remain at exactly 0 °c under all circum- 
stances, The actual temperatures of the soil measured in the neighbourhood of our 
experimental houses are presented in figures 4 and 5. 
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Fig. 4. Soil temperatures measured in 1957 in clay soil in the vicinity of 
Experimental House No, 3. 
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Fig. 5. Soil temperatures measured in 1957 in till soil in the vicinity of 
Experimental Houses No, 1 and 2, and temperature curve for soil under 
thick snow cover measured at Jokioinen on February 19th, 1959. 
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During the cold season, the temperatures of the upper soil layers increase with 
increasing depth; consequently, the thermal flow in the soil is directed from greater 
depth toward the surface during this time, The heat quantities stored in the ground 
during the summer are at their highest at the beginning of September, when the 
heating period begins, and they .are lowest in snowless soil about the middle of 
March [16]. The snow cover delays the heat dissipation of the ground and distrib- 
utes it over a longer period; the upward trend of heat flow therefore continues 
until the snow melts, During this time there occurs release of heat from the ground, 
and the upward heat flow reduces the thermal losses from the foundations of build- 
ings to the soil, As calculated by the average temperature distribution of the period 
during which there is a snow cover, the temperature gradient close to the soil sure 
face is 2,4°C/m (Fig. 2). In soil having a thermal conductivity of A=1,5 kcal/mh the 
upward heat flow has the density q, = 3,6 keal/m2h, The experimentally deter 
mined temperature gradients vary within the range of 1,5-- 4°C/m, depending on 
random factors (Figs, 4 and 5), 

The upward heat flow produced by the geothermal gradient, about 0,03 °c/m, 
has the negligible magnitude of 0,06 keal/m*h, 


12, THE TEMPERATURE FIELD AND HEAT FLOW PRODUCED IN THE SOIL BY THE 
HEATED SLAB 


In the following, the equations for the temperature distribution field produced 
in the soil by a heated slab shall be theoretically derived, assuming that the soil 
temperature is 0°C at any point, The field obtained in this manner will subsequently 
be combined by superposition with the temperature field inherent in the soil, 


121. Stationary temperature field 


1211, Rectangular foundation slab 


The stationary temperature distribution field produced in the soil by a rectan- 
gular, heated slab and the thermal flow from the slab into the ground, which shall 
here be assumed to consist of a homogeneous and isotropic substance, have been 
calculated under the conditions set forth below and presented in an earlier work[ 12], 

The function T(x, y, z) describing the temperature field produced by the heated 
slab in the soil satisfies Laplace’s equation 
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and the boundary conditions 


a) T(x, y,0) = T, when -a X Saand -bS y 
a) T 
Cc) T(x, y,.0) b<y<b (3) 
d) T(x, y, 0) = 0 ‘ x 2 a’ 
e) T(x, y,0) = 0 " y2b’ 
f) T(x, y, 2) co , and Z-> 
To To 
ghee and - ees characterize the rate at which the temperature falls in the x 
ae 


and y directions, respectively, at the edges of the slab, It is moreover assumed 


a’-a_  »b’#b 


that 


« This condition had to be imposed in order to obtain for the 


temperature function T(x, y, z) a form sufficiently simple for the subsequent numer- 
ical calculations, 

Boundary condition (3)a states that the temperature of the slab is constant, To» 
independent of the position coordinates, Boundary conditions (3)b and (3)c imply 
that the temperature falls at the lagged edges of the slab at a linear rate from T, 
to 0 °C, over the distance a’= a in the direction of the x axis and over the distance 
b'=b in the direction of the y axis, For a square slab, a’=a = b’=b, while for a 
rectangular slab the interval a’= a is smaller than b’- b when a is the smaller side 
of the rectangle, This means that the temperature declines at a slightly lesser rate 
at the short ends than on the long sides of the building, If the course of the tem- 
perature function in the region covered by the lagging at the edges is chosen in 
numerical calculations so that it conforms with the measurements in the x direction, 
the resulting values for the temperature distribution in homogeneous soil in cross 
sections under the central part of the slab will be correct with a high degree of 
accuracy. The same procedure can also be applied to longitudinal sections, 
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The temperature function has been derived with the aid of Fourier’s double 
transformations; it is 


sin )-sin( a - B) rin (a+ p)-sin( a+ 
(a-p)ap (a+B)aB ] 


(a’= a) 


(4) 


a) 


where @ and # are parameters [12]. 


The temperature field, The temperature field in the soil under a rectan- 
gular slab, calculated by equation (4), has been shown in Figures 6, 7 and 8 for 
vertical sections through the axes and the diagonal of the slab. 

The slab has the dimensions a = 4,0 m, b = 6,2 m and the temperature To * 
30 °C, The temperature falls linearly from T, to 0 °c over the distance a’=a = 
0,50 m in the direction of the x axis and over the distance b’=b w 0,78 min 
that of the y axis. 

The distance a’= a = 0,50 m, over which the temperature falls from T, to 0 S. 
is made up of three different intervals, according to actual measurements, each 
one contributing its own share to the temperature drop, They are: a traverse of the 
slab itself, about 10 cm in width; the edge-lagging 30 cm in thickness; and a 
distance of about 10 cm outward from this lagging, The temperature falls less 
abruptly at the short ends of the building. 


Heat flow, The thermal flow from the area | x| SX, |Y| S Yo of a rectan- 
gular, heated slab into homogeneous soil is calculated by the following equation [12]: 
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Fig. 6, Stationary temperature distribution field produced in the soil by a 

rectangular slab(a = 4,0 m, b = 6,2 m; a’=a = 0,50 m, b’=b = 0,78 m) 

and thermal flow from the slab into ground in a cross section through the 

centre of the slab according to equation (4) when T, = 30°C and 
A, = 1 kcal/mh %, 


In the region 
Y, => 


the direction of the heat flow is perpendicularly downward from the surface of the 
slab, For the heat flow supplied by the entire slab, the values of x, and Y, con- 
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Fig. 7. Stationary temperature distribution field produced in the soil by a 

rectangular slab(a = 4,0 m, b = 6,2 m; a’=a = 0,50 m, b’=b = 0,78 m) 

and thermal flow from the slab into ground in a longitudinal section through 

the centre of the slab according to equation (4) when * * 30°% 
and A, = 1 keal/mh °C, 


sistent with the sign of equality are used, The heat flow for individual zones (Fig, 9) 
is obtained by determining the difference of the heat flows delivered by two 
rectangular areas, 

Under the boundary conditions (3), physically acceptable solutions are obtained 
both for the temperature field and the thermal flow. 


1212, Foundation slab having the shape of a narrow strip 


In the vertical section of a slab having the shape of a narrow strip, two-dimen- 
sional equations are valid which are derived from equations (4) and (5) by the 
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Fig. 8. Stationary temperature distribution field produced in the soil by a 
rectangular slab(a = 4,0 m, b = 6,2 m; a’=a = 0,50 m, b’=b = 0,78 m) 
and thermal flow from the slab into ground in a section through the diag- 
onal of the slab according to equation (4) when T, = 30 °c and 

A, = 1 keal/mh 
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limit process b —® oo [12], The temperature distribution field is described by 
the equation 


cos — cos a ‘ 
T(x, 2) = coo(—a) e da (6) 


The heat flow that maintains in the soil under a slab having the shape of a nar- 
row strip a temperature field conforming to equation (6) is calculated zone by 
zone from the equation 
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Fig. 9. Division of the rectangular slab into zones for calculation of the 
thermal flow from the slab into the ground, 
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Fig. 10, Stationary temperature distribution field produced in the soil by a 

slab having the shape of a narrow strip (a = 4,0 m, a’-a = 0,50 m) and 

thermal flow from the slab into ground according to equation (6) 
when T, = 30°C and A, = 1 keal/mh °c, 
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where x, & a. The thermal flow is obtained as expressed per unit length of the 
slab, 

Equations (6) and (7) can also be derived directly from the boundary conditions, 
as has been done in an earlier work [121]; this procedure fields the same result, 

The stationary temperature distribution field in the soil produced by a slab having 
the shape of a narrow strip, which is defined by equation (6), has been shown in 
Fig. 10 for a heated slab of width 2a = 8,0 m and surface temperature wi = 30°C, 
The temperature falls from T,, to 0°C over the distance a’=a = 0,50 m, The 
figure also shows the heat flow from various points of the slab to the soil having 
the thermal conductivity A = 1 keal/mh = 


1213. Circular foundation slab 


Circular foundation slabs for buildings are less common in practice than rectan- 
gular slabs or slabs having the shape of a narrow strip, which occur in terrace 
houses, The treatment of this shape has been included here only because it can 
be used to approximate that of a hexagonal slab, as it occurs in our Experimental 
House No, 4. The radius of a circle having the same area as a regular hexagon of 
side length a is 


2% 


The temperature distribution field produced in the soil by the slab is symmetrical 
with respect to the vertical axis. When calculated in cylindric coordinates, the 
field will be independent of mg. The Laplacian then obtains the form 
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Fig, 11, Circular foundation slab, The temperature 
decreases at the edge of the slab from T, to 0 “— 


over the distance R-pR, 


and the function T(r, z) describing the temperature field satisfies this equation, 

As in the preceding cases, we choose boundary conditions stating that the tem- 
perature falls linearly from T, to 0 °C at the lagged edges of the slab over a dis- 
tance (R= where p< 1: 


a) T(r, 0) = To when OS r pR= R, 
Ty (t 
b) T(r,0) = R<r<rR 
(9) 
c) T(r, 0) = 0 
d) T(r, 0 " co 


The coefficient defines the point where the temperature starts to decline, while 


To 


———— characterizes the rate of descent (Fig, 11), 
R (pl) 


Hankel’s transformation of the order 0 of the temperature function T(r, z) 
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T=0 T=0 
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T°(é,2 = r T(r, 2) J, dr, 220 


satisfies the Besselian differential equation (8), 
Applying Hankel’s transformation to each term in equation (8), we can convert 


the differential equation into a linear, homogeneous differential equation of the 
second order: 


2 
T°(&, 2) (11) 


We see that Hankel’s transformation of the temperature distribution function satis- 
fies equation (11), 
The equation has the general solution 


8,2) = + (12) 


Complying with boundary condition (9)d, we chose the finite branch of the 
function, Therefore, B(é) m 0 and 


T(E, 2) = (13) 


The unknown function A(€) occurring in this equation is determined in compliance 
with the boundary conditions. We obtain from equations (10) and (13) : 


T(r, 2) = ACE) zz0 (14) 


According to Hankel’s inversion theorem, the temperature distribution function 
satisfying equation (8) is [18]: 


T(t, 2) = fe ae (15) 
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On the surface, z = 0, T(r, 0) is a known function as implied by the boundary 


conditions (9). A(€) can therefore be determined by integration from equation 
(14) for z = 0; 


A(é)= T(t, O)Jo( Er) de (16) 


0 


On the strength of boundary conditions (9), equation (16) may be written 


HR 
0 
A(€) = | dr + Rp J na (17) 
pR 


T R 
1 
A(€) = J o( fo (&r) de (18) 


Substituting the expression (18) for A(€) in equation (15), we find the temperature 
distribution function 


For numerical calculations it is advantageous to convert equation (19) into a 
more suitable form by substituting §R = a: 


R Zz 
T(r, 2) = Ra { o( a) *| da@ (20) 


0 BR 


in which the expression in angular brackets can be written as a series: 
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When #1 in equation (20), the temperature distribution function T(r, 2) 
obtains the limiting value 


\ 
T(t, Zz) To da (22) 


because 
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Equation (22) can also be derived directly from the boundary conditions (9), which 
assume the following form for # = 1: 


a) T(r, 0) = To when 0 S&S tr <R 
b) T(r, 0) = 0 5 r>R 
c) T(r, —> oo 


The expression for the heat flow becomes infinite for these boundary conditions, 
which therefore give a physically irrational solution [12], 


Heat flow. A circular slab having the radius R, = wR and the temperature 


T, delivers to the soil, at the distance r from its centre, the thermal flow per 
unit area: 


8T(r, 0) 


= 


AT © R 
j j 1,(= d )d 23 
Q(r) o(@) + =a) ri J, “he (23) 
BR 


The heat flow supplied by the area r & ©, of the slab is obtained from the equae 
tion 
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Fig. 12. Stationary temperature distribution field produced in the soil by a 

circular slab (Rp = 4,73 m, R= 5,26 m, w = 0,9) and thermal flow from 

the slab into ground according to equations (20) and (23) when T,, = 20 i 
and A, = 1 kcal/mh 


The heat flow from different annular zones of the slab is obtained by giving dif- 
ferent values to r,,, For I, * Ro this procedure yields the total heat flow supplied 
by the slab, 

Fig. 12 shows the temperature distribution field described by equation (20) and 
the heat flow calculated from (23), 


122. Non-stationary temperature field; foundation slab having 
the shape of a narrow strip 


In the preceding cases the temperature of the heated slab was assumed to be 
constant and the temperature distribution field under steady-state conditions was 
studied, However, the temperature of the slab will vary during the heating period 
according to the heat requirements of the house, depending on the season, and it 
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will follow the variations in outdoor temperature, 

The temperature distribution field produced by the heated slab in the soil is 
also a periodic function of time, T(x, z, t), upon which the periodic temperature 
field inherent in the soil, T(z, t), is superimposed, The function T(x, 2, t) de- 
scribing the temperature field under a heated slab having the shape of a narrow 
strip satisfies the differential equation 


(25) 
or 2 ‘ 
dz 
We solve the equation (25) under the initial condition 
T(x, z, 0) = 0 (26) 
and the boundary conditions 
a) T(x, 9, 0 = T(t) when (a < x < a) 
= 0 " |x] >a 
b) T(0,z,0 20 2 z20 (27) 
ax 
xX co 
c) T(x, Z, 0 when 
co 


The soil is assumed to consist of a homogeneous, isotropic substance of constant 
thermal diffusivity a. 

The equation has been solved in an earlier work [12] with the aid of Fourier’s 
sine and cosine transformations, obtaining for the temperature field the equation 


(28) 


3/2 V4a(t-t) V4a(t-T) 


which satisfies equation (25) and the boundary conditions (26) and (27), 

Equation (28) describes the temperature produced by the slab in the point (x, z) 
at the time t when z > 0, When the variation of the temperature of the slab is 
known as a function of time, T(t) (Fig. 13), the temperature field is found by 
means of equation (28) (Fig. 14), 
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Fig. 13, Mean over-temperature T(t) of the heating tube level over 
the ground surface and variation of the heat flow from the slab into 
ground as a function of time in Experimental House No, 1 during the 
heating period 1956 «- 195% according to performed measurements, 


The heat flow plotted in Fig, 14 has been calculated from the isotherm graph 
representing the temperature distribution field, 


13, SUPERPOSITIONING THE TEMPERATURE FIELD INHERENT IN THE SOIL ON 
THE FIELD PRODUCED BY THE HEATED SLAB 


The temperature distribution field inherent in the soi! T (2, t), a8 presented in Figs, 
1, 2 and 3 on the basis of theoretical calculations, or as found by means of measure- 
ments, will be combined with the field produced by the slab, Ty (X,Y, 2, 0), by the 
procedure of superposition, This yields the actual temperature distribution field 
under the slab and in its immediate surroundings 


T(x, Z, t) t) + To(x, y» Zs t) (29) 
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Fig, 14, Nonestationary temperature distribution field produced in the soil 
by a slab having the shape of a narrow strip(a = 4,0 m) at the time t = 
200 days, (March 20th; zero time; September Ist) according to equation 
(28), and thermal flow from the slab into ground when A, = 1 keal/fnh °c, 


The process of superposition consists in drawing, for instance for a rectangular 
slab, the curves T = T(x’, y’,z) for different pairs of values (x’, y’), The values 
read from the temperature curves obtained in this manner are then augmented by 
the soil temperature at different depths, resulting in the temperature distribution 
as a function of depth for each pair of values (x’, y’),. These new temperature 
curves can be evaluated by plotting the isothermal lines of the combined field. 

In actual practice, however, the true surface temperature of the slab, Ty is 
known from measurements, T, corresponds to a temperature value obtained by 
superposition, i.e,, the sum of the slab temperature and the soil surface tempera- 
ture, T, = Ty + T,. In the superpositioning process, the field of the slab is calcu- 
lated, putting for the surface temperature of the slab its temperature excess T 


over the soil surface, T, = T, * Ty 
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Fig. 15. Combined stationary temperature distribution field in a cross section 
through the centre of a rectangular slab according to Figs, 6 and 2 (dot- 
ted curve), 


For a rectangular slab (with a = 4,0 m, b = 6,2 m), the theoretically 
calculated, stationary temperature field (without contribution of the temperature 
field inherent in the soil) has been shown in Figs. 6, 7 and 8, We obtain the field 
consistent with actual conditions by superimposing upon that of Figs, 6, 7 and 8 
the theoretically calculated, average temperature distribution in snow-covered soil 
(Fig. 2), This is done in the manner described above, Figs, 15, 16 and 17 show 
the resulting, combined temperature distribution field in the planes corresponding 
to transversal, longitudinal and diagonal sections of the slab, They illustrate the 
average conditions in homogeneous soil under an uninsulated slab when the surround- 
ings of the slab have a snow cover of sufficient thickness to ensure maintenance 
of a soil surface temperature of 0 °C, 


Fora slab having the shape of a narrow strip, the combined tem- 
perature distribution field is obtained by superimposing the field produced by the 
slab (Fig. 10) on the theoretically calculated, average temperature distribution 
field of snow-covered ground (Fig, 2), Fig, 18 shows the combined field resulting 
from this computation, 


For a circular slab, the actual temperature distribution field existing under 
it will be obtained by superposition of the theoretically calculated, stationary tem- 
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Fig, 16, Combined stationary temperature distribution field in a longitudinal 
section through the centre of a rectangular slab according to Figs, 7 and 2 
(dotted line), 
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Fig. 17, Combined stationary temperature distribution field in a section 
through the diagonal of a rectangular slab according to Figs, 8 and 2 i 
(dotted line), 
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Fig. 18, Combined stationary temperature distribution field for a slab having 
the shape of a narrow strip according to Figs, 10 and 2 (dotted line), 


perature field modified from Fig, 12, under such a slab, and the theoretically cal- 
culated, average temperature distribution field of snow-covered ground (Fig, 2), 
In this manner, the combined field shown in Fig, 19 has been found, The partic- 
ular slab to which this calculation refers, has the radius R, = 4,73 m, its area 
being equal to that of the hexagonal floor slab in Zxperimental House No, 4; the 
temperature drop at its edge has been assumed to occur over the distance R ~ wR = 
0,526 m (cf, Fig. 27), The surface temperature chosen as a basis for the calcula- 
tions, T, = 17 °c, is consistent with the average surface temperature of the un- 
heated ‘slab in the said instance of actual practice, 


For the non-stationary case, a calculation has been carried out, super- 
imposing upon each other the temperature field existing on the 20th of March in 
soil having a thermal diffusivity of a = 0,0032 m*/h, under a slab having the shape 
of a narrow strip, (Fig. 14) and the simultaneous temperature field in snow-covered 
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Fig. 19, Combined stationary temperature distribution field for a circular 
slab (Ry = 4,73 m, R = 5,26 m) according to Fig, 12 (modified for sur- 
face temperature T, = 17 °c) and Fig. 2 (dotted line), 


soil Fig. 2, The combined field in this instance is shown in Fig, 20, At the edges of the 
slab, where the isothermal lines are closely spaced, this field is inconsistent with 
actual conditions, owing to the boundary conditions that were used in deriving 
equation (28) and in plotting the curves of Fig, 14, 


14, DISCUSSION OF THE THEORETICAL RESULTS 


If the equations of the non-stationary temperature distribution are solved for 
more complicated boundary conditions than those set forth in equations (27), the 
resulting equations are too cumbersome. Also in the case of the two-dimensional 
equation (28) derived from the boundary conditions (27) the calculation of temper- 
atures at different points and for different times presents a great amount of work 
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Fig, 20. Non-stationary temperature distribution field produced in the soll 

(a = 0,0032 m*/h) by a slab having the shape of a narrow strip, the field 

of the slab (Fig, 14) being combined with the theoretical simultaneous field 
in snow-covered ground (Fig. 2 dotted line), 


because the function T(¥%) representing the surface temperature of the slab appears 
under the integral sign and numerical integration is necessary with respect to t in 
all cases, With stationary fields, on the other hand, it is possible to pass from 
one slab temperature to another merely by multiplication by a ratio figure, 

The question whether there is sufficient justification to use for the calculation 
of the temperature field produced in the soil by a heated slab the stationary instead 
of the non-stationary solution, can be decided by comparing the stationary and 
non-stationary fields calculated for a slab having the shape of a narrow strip, 

Fig. 14 gave a representation of the temperature field in the soil (having a = 
0, 0032 m*/h) under different points of a slab having the shape of a narrow strip 
(with a = 4,0 m), calculated by equation (28) for the time t = 200 days (t = 0 
corresponding to the date September Ist, 1956) when the surface temperature of 
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Fig, 21, Stationary temperature distribution field produced in the soil by a 

slab having the shape of a narrow strip, according to equation (30), and 

thermal flow from the slab into ground oWhen T, = 30°C and A, = 1 kcal/ 
mh C, 


the slab has gone through the variations shown in Fig, 13 during the preceding 
200 days. 


For T(t) & e. and t = oo, the appropriate limit process converts equation 
(28) into a less complex equation 


T 
a+x a-x 
T(x, z) = — [are tan + arc tan (30) 


from which the corresponding stationary field is easy to calculate [12]. 
The stationary field calculated by equation (30) for T, = 30 °C and for the said 
slab having the shape of a narrow strip is shown in Fig, 21. 
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Fig. 22. Temperature distribution in the field produced in 
the soil by a slab having the shape of a narrow strip (a = 
4,0 m) at different points under the slab; 
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On the basis of Figs, 14 and 21, curves have been plotted in Fig, 22, showing 
the temperatures of the non-stationary and stationary field at different points under 
the slab as a function of depth, Before that, the temperatures derived from Fig, 21 
were reduced so that they were consistent with the surface temperature of 29,5 S. 
which is the mean temperature of the two months preceding the time t = 200 days 
(Fig. 13). It can be seen from Fig, 22 that the temperatures in the upper soil 
stratum of about 1,0 m thickness of the non-stationary field in the centre of the 
slab exceed those of the stationary field by 0+ 3,8 °c, while the difference in a 
layer of 0,6 m thickness at the edges of the slab amounts to 0 -- 1,4 “c, The 
higher temperatures in the said layers in the non-stationary case are accountable 
to the fact that during the last days T(t) exceeded the value of 29,5 °C, for 
which the reduction of the stationary field was carried out, The slab temperatures 
during the most recent heating days are decisive with respect to the temperatures 
in the uppermost soil layers, 

In the deeper soil layers the temperatures of the non-stationary field are lower 
than those of the stationary field, the difference increasing with increasing depth 
and being about 4°C at 5 m depth in the region under the slab, for instance, 
This shows that no steady state has yet been attained at the time t = 200 days 
(March 20th), As the heating period has a duration of nine months and there are 
only three months of cooling period, during which the soil receives heat in the 
summertime, it is obvious that the soil temperatures in the deeper layers under the 
slab tend to approximate the stationary state corresponding to the annual mean of 
the slab surface temperature more closely year after year, 

From the viewpoint of the design of floors resting immediately on the ground, 
however, the temperatures in the upper soil layers between 1 and 2 m in depth 
and the thermal flow t'rough these layers are of principal interest, In the surface 
layers, particularly on the edges of the slab, where the thermal flow is highest, 
an approximation of the stationary state is already achieved within 1 to 2 days, 
The temperatures and particularly the thermal flow can thus be determined with 
sufficient accuracy from the equation derived for the stationary state, by which 
the calculations are considerably facilitated, 

The stationary temperature fields and the thermal flows from various kinds of 
slabs to the ground, as determined by the mathematical equations, have been 
shown in the figures for slabs of a given size and having a given surface temper- 
ature To: It is a simple matter to convert the results to correspondence with an- 
other surface temperature T, as this merely requires multiplication of the values 
read from the temperature field diagram by the ratio T/T. The heat flow, too, 
is directly proportional to the surface temperature and the conversion can be ef- 
fected in the same manner, 

When the size of the slab changes, its geometrical shape being retained, the 
temperature field under the new slab is obtained by altering the field representa- 
tion in the desired ratio K, According to equation (4) the temperature in the field 
under a rectangular slab is not changed when the coordinates as well as the values 
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a, a’ and b are multiplied by the same constant K: 
T(x, y, 2, a, a’, b, T,) = T(Kx, Ky, Kz, Ka, Ka’, Kb, T,) 


Similarly, there is for a slab having the shape of a narrow strip, according to 
equation (6); 


T(x, 2, a, a’, Tg) = T(Kx, Kz, Ka, Ka’, Ty) 
and for a circular slab according to equation (20): 
T(r, Z, Rf, Ty) = T(Kr, Kz, KR, #, To) 
When also the shape of the slab is altered, which can be done only with a 


rectangular slab, the field diagram and the heat flow have to be recalculated in 
accordance with equations (4) and (5), This is easily done with a computer, Re- 


a’-a 
calculation is also necessary if the value of the ratio - , in the case of rectan- 
a 


gular slabs and slabs having the shape of a narrow strip, or the coefficient mw in 
the case of circular slabs is appreciably altered, In normal buildings sufficient 


accuracy is obtained with the values ——— = 0,125 and yw = 0,9 employed in the 
a 


preceding calculations, and also when the shape of the slab is changed in an insig- 
nificant degree only, The total heat flow supplied by the slab, and the heat flow 
from each zone into the soil, is proportional to the conversion ratio K, while the 
areas of the zones increase proportionally to its square, K*, The heat flow per unit 
area from the slab into the soil is changed in the ratio 1:K at any point of the 
slab when the shape of the slab is retained, It should be noted that the heat flow 
per unit length from a slab having the shape of a narrow strip into the soil remains 


a 
constant when the ratio 


a 
remains unchanged even if the width of the strip varies, 


If no computer is available for the calculations, the following approximate 
method can be used. A known rectangular slab is altered in the manner described 
in the foregoing so that its width will equal that of the slab under consideration, 
The isotherms at the centre of the cross sections of the slabs are thus in good mu- 
tual agreement, However, the temperatures in the isotherm field of the slab under 
consideration are somewhat lower or higher than those in the known field, depending 
on whether the slab under consideration is shorter or longer than the slab derived 
by conversion from the known slab, 

On comparing the temperature field under a rectangular slab in the centre of 
its cross section (Fig. 6, p. 22) and that of a slab having the shape of a narrow strip, 
with the same width and the same surface temperature, T, = 30 % (Fig. 10, p.25), the 
observation can be made that the fields are mutually rather little different in this 
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case too, For instance, the temperatures in the first-mentioned field at 1,5 m 
depth under the centre of the slab are 1°C lower and those at the edge in the 
middle of the longer side are 0,8 °c lower than those for the latter, At greater 
depth there are greater differences; e,g., at 3 m depth they amount to 1,9 and 
1,8 °C, respectively, The field representation for a slab having the shape of a 
narrow strip, which can be obtained by means of the simple equation (6), can 
already be considered a relatively good approximation also of the temperature field 
under a rectangular slab, in a cross section through the central region of the slab, 

The temperatures in the cross sections of two rectangular slabs having the same 
width differ less than those in the fields of a rectangular slab and one having the 
shape of a narrow strip. 

The temperature fields show conformity with a good degree of accuracy also at 
the ends of the slab, 

In the approximate calculation of the total thermal flow from rectangular slabs 
of different shapes and sizes, the slab with known thermal flow is converted to 
have the same width as the slab under consideration, This is done by multiplying 
the dimensions of the known slab by the ratio of the widths, and its thermal flow 
will then also have to be multiplied by this ratio, The resulting slab may have 
greater or smaller length than the slab under consideration, Its thermal flow has 
then to be decreased or augmented by the thermal flow of a slab having the shape 
of a narrow strip, which has the same width and a length equalling the difference 
in length between the two slabs, The thermal flow from the known rectangular 
slab and the said slab having the shape of a narrow strip can be taken from Tables 
4 and 5 on pp. 86 and 88, 
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2. EXPERIMENTAL HOUSES AND MEASUREMENTS 


21, LOCATION, STRUCTURAL DESIGN AND SOIL TYPE 


In this investigation, use was made of one-family houses at Tapiola, 10 km 
distant from Helsinki, as experimental houses, The houses were erected immediately 
on the ground and had a floor area of about 100 m? and a heated space of 300 m9 
capacity, They were low, bungalow-type houses built of light-weight concrete 
(Fig. 23). 

The houses were erected on a concrete slab supported directly by the soi! surface 
and heated with steel tube elements embedded in the concrete, The thermal energy 
was supplied by the remote heating plant of the area, 

Measurements were further carried out in the building of the secondary school 
of Tapiola. This building, too, has a concrete floor laid immediately on the 
ground, but it is heated by means of radiators, 

Altogether 26 one-family houses of the type described above have been erected 
on sites with different kinds of soil, Three of them were chosen to serve as 
experimental houses in this investigation and one of the three, Experimental House 
No, 1, was subjected to highly detailed study, All experimental houses have identical 
floor slabs and identical heating tubes within the slab, except that the thermal 
lagging layer is different in the different houses, Experimental House No. 1 and 
2 have been built on a moraine hillock, the thickness of the soil layer between 
the floor slab and bedrock varying between 0,6 and 2 m, Experimental House 
No, 3 stands on a formerly cultivated field with clay base soil, The secondary 
school of Tapiola (Experimental House No, 4) is located on heath land, 


Structure of the floor slab, The structure of the floor slab and the 
position of the heating tubes in Experimental House No. 1 have been shown 
in Figs. 24 and 25, The heating elements and distributing pipes consist of steel 
tubing. The heating elements contain the following total lengths of various pipe 
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Fig. 23. Experimental House No, 1 in wintertime conditions, The sides of 
the house have thick snow walls; on the gavel ends the snow has the same 
thickness as upon free ground, 


Fig. 24. Floor slab structure in Experimental House No. 1. - 
1 2: Light-weight concrete, 3: Light-weight gravel concrete, 
4: Iron clamps, 5: Linoleum flooring, 6: Levelling concrete, 
7; Foundation slab, 8: Heating pipes, 9: Reinforcement netting , 
10; Steel reinforcements, 11; Bitumen roofing paper, 12: Light - 
weight gravel course, 13: Shingle course, 14: Earth filling, 
15: Drain, 
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Fig. 25. Location of the heating pipes, pipe sizes, and pipe spacing (in mm), 


sizes: 13 mm pipe, 196 m; 19 mm, 44 m; 25 mm, 45 m; and 32 mm, 10m, 
The pipe spacing, different in the different elements, can be seen in Fig. 25. 
The arrangement of the heating elements represents an attempt to achieve 
uniform heating of the slab under the different rooms, Since the heat losses are 
greater on the edges than in the centre of the slab, the flow of the water constituting 
the heating medium is directed so that the water temperature decreases in the 
course of flow from the edges of the slab towards its centre, 

The following procedure was applied in the erection of Experimental House No, 1, 
Prior to pouring of the concrete for the foundation slab, the top layer of the soil 
with organic constituents was peeled off and the soil surface was levelled, The 
levelled. moraine was overlaid with a shingle layer of 10 cm thickness, intended 
to prevent the capillary ascent of water from the soil into the foundation slab and 
also to serve as thermal lagging. Additional thermal insulation was provided by a 
light-weight gravel layer of 4 cm, covered in its turn with thick bitumen paper 
(weighing 2,25 kg per m*) with 30 cm overlapping of the strips, The purpose of 
this layer was to prevent the concrete mix from penetrating the light-weight 
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Fig. 26, Heating pipes, steel reinforcements and roofing paper after their 
installation and prior to concreting of the floor, 


gravel and shingle layers and to serve continuously as avapour barrier, preventins 
the access of the moisture occurring in the form of vapour in the soil into the floo 
structure, The circumference of the building was laid of 25 cm x 50 cm x 30 cn 
light-weight gravel-concrete cavity blocks and the concrete to make up the slal 
was poured into the through that was formed in this manner, Prior to pouring, the 
steel reinforcements, heating pipes and thermocouples for measuring purposes were 
inserted in the mould (Fig. 26), Ultimately, the floor was levelled with an ad- 
ditional concrete layer about 5 cm in thickness and this was covered with 2,5mm 
linoleum cemented to the concrete, 

The other two one-family houses selected to serve as experimental houses have 
the same floor structure, except that a shingle layer of 15 cm is the sole thermal 
lagging in Experimental House No, 2, while Experimental House No, 3 has a 
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Fig. 27. Structural design of the unheated floor laid immediately on the 
ground (Experimental House No, 4), location of thermocouples and heat 
quantity meters, - a: Linoleum flooring, b: Levelling concrete, c: Foundation 
slab, d: Light-weight gravel course, e: Earth filling, f: Light-weight 
gravel concrete, g: Plaster covering, 1-+- 6: Thermocouple groups, HF 


1’ 
HF»: Heat flow meters, 


light-weight gravel layer of 10 cm and a shingle layer of 20 cm thickness, Further- 
more, the design of the slab in Experimental House No, 3 is different in that it 
has a foundation consisting of piles, owing to the soft soil, and there are concrete 
beams 50 cm in thickness and 20 cm in width, embedded in the soil, on its edges 
and in the centre, The school building of Tapiola (Experimental House No, 4) has 
an unheated floor slab of the shape and design shown in fig, 27. 
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Soil type, The building site of Experimental House No, 1 had about 30 cm 
of fine sand and sandy till soil under a top layer of 10 cm thickness admixed 
with humus, and this was succeeded by a stratum of silt and fine sandy till upon 
the bedrock, The location of the bedrock is shown in the diagram illustrating the 
positioning of the thermocouples (Fig. 30, p. 53). 
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Fig. 28. Grain size distribution curve (Curve No, 1) of the silt and fine 

sandy till soil (under Experimental Houses No, 1 and 2) and grain size 

distribution curve (Curve No, 2) of a corresponding soil type of known 
thermal conductivity in its natural state, 


For determination of the volume weight of the soil, a cylindrical pit was dug 
in the ground and the soil removed from the pit was weighed, The volume removed 
from the pit was determined by filling the pit with water after it had been sealed 
with a plastic film, The soil itself as well as the earth filling, consisting of till 
soil taken from the building site, contained stones in considerable quantity and 
the best attempts were made to include stones in the samples in correct proportion, 
The dry volume weight of the fine sand and sandy till forming the top layer, in its 
natural state, was found to be 1629 kg/m? and that of the silt and fine sandy till 
base soil, 1862 kg/m?, 

The grain size distribution curve of the silt and fine sandy till layer, shown in 
Fig. 28 (Curve No, 1), was determined by The Geological Survey of Finland. 
The thermal conductivity of a soil presenting approximately the same grain 
distribution (Fig. 28, Curve No, 2), in terms of the moisture content, is shown 
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Fig, 29. Thermal conductivity (A) and thermal diffusivity (a) of 

a silt and fine sandy till soil consistent with the grain distribution 

curve No, 2 in Fig. 28, as a function of the moisture content, 
Moisture content (@) in per cent. of the dry weight. 


in Fig. 29. This curve has been plotted in accordance with the investigations of 
Saare [17]. The thermal diffusivity, calculated as a function of moisture 
content, has also been plotted in this figure, 

Since the heat-conducting properties of the fine sand and sandy till layer are 
quite close to the characteristics of the silt and fine sandy till layer, the values 
applying to the latter, thicker layer are employed for the entire soil layer 
(Fig. 29). 

The soil under Experimental House No, 2, adjacent to Experimental House 
No, 1, is of the same kind as that under the latter, 

Topmost in the soil at the site of Experimental House No, 3 was a humus 
layer, which was removed, succeeded by silt in a thickness of 25 cm, under 
which there was heavy clay, about 50 cm, and finally muddy clay down to the 
bedrock, which was found at a depth of 4-- 5 m, 
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The soil under the classrooms in the eastern wing of the secondary school building 
of Tapiola (Experimental House No, 4), where the measurements in this house were 
carried out, consisted of 80 cm fine sand and 30 cm clay upon silty fine sand soil. 
The ground water table was 0,85 m below the lower surface of the floor structure, 


22. MEASURING AND REGULATING EQUIPMENT, MEASURING METHODS, AND 


OBSERVATIONAL PROCEDURE 


At the time when the experimental houses were built, groups of thermocouples 
were inserted in the soil, by which the soil temperatures at different points under 
the slabs could be followed, Fig, 30 shows the location of the thermocouples 
(119 altogether) in the soil under Experimental House No, 1 and in its vicinity, 
In Experimental Houses No, 2 and 3 groups of thermocouples were placed in the 
lagging and soil layers under the building in the centre of the slab, at the middle 
of two adjoining sides and at one corner, 

The thermocouples were inserted in holes drilled in the soil, which were then 
filled with soil of the same type. The soil filling was dried to ensure its easy 
flow. The ends of the thermocouples were bent into horizontal position so that 
the leads ran horizontally for a few centimetres at the same depth at which the 
thermocouple junction was placed; this was done in order to minimize the 
errors due to heat conduction, 

For the purpose of determining the mean temperature at the level of the 
heating tubes, thermocouples were placed in the slab between the pipes in the 
fields with different spacing of the pipes, both at the height of their centre 
lines and at corresponding points on the lower surface of the concrete slab and on 
its upper surface, under the levelling concrete layer (Fig, 31), These thermo- 
couples were used to determine the mean temperature at the pipe level, T,, and 
the mean temperatures in the measuring planes below and above this level, Ty 
and To, respectively, These data were required in order to determine the distribution 
of the supplied heating energy Q, into downward and upward heat flow, 

When the distances dy and do of the thermocouple planes (T, and To. Fig. 31) 
from the pipe level (T,) are known and the mean temperatures at all three levels 
have been determined by measurement, the ratio of the downward and upward 
heat flow is found from the equation 
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Fig. 30. Location of the thermocouple groups 1 -- 23 under Experi- 

mental House No, 1 and in its vicinity, The depths of the individ- 

ual thermocouples in groups 10-23 are indicated by the z(cm) val- 
ues entered in the figure, 
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Fig. 31. Location of the thermocouples in the plane of the heating 
pipes (temperature To) and in the measuring planes below and above 
and T,). 
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The heat transmittance coefficients of the concrete layers between the planes 
of measurement are: 


k d ba 
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The concrete slab can be considered to consist of a homogeneous substance, 


i.e., A, = A,. We obtain then from equation (31) when Qa + Q = Q 
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For the purpose of calculating the heat losses by conduction through the structures 
delimiting the heated space of the houses against outdoor air, the heat transmittance 
coefficient of the ceiling and roof structure, which consisted of several layers, 
was determined experimentally, while the corresponding figures for the walls 
could be calculated from the known thermal conductivities of their materials, 
The ceiling and roof structure contained as one of its components a fibre board 
sheet of known thermal conductivity, The heat transmittance coefficient of the 
entire structure could then be determined by measuring the surface temperature of 
this sheet on either side, 

The thermocouples placed in the soil and in the floor structure were made of 
0,5 mm diameter plastic-insulated copper and constantan wires; while enamelled, 
0,25 mm diameter wires were used for the thermocouples inserted in the ceiling, 
Consisting of material from one ana the same manufacturing batch, all 0,5 mm 
wires were of uniform quality, All thermocouples were checked at 0 °c and part 
of them were calibrated in the temperature range from 0 to 35 <, 
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A portable potentiometer and two potentiometer recorders were employed for the 
measurements, The overall accuracy of the thermocouple measurements has been 
assessed as t 0,25 °C, 

For observations of the outdoor temperature, a standard meteorological hut was 
erected about 30 m distant from Experimental Houses No, 1 and 2, containing a 
thermometer, which was read once every day, There was also a thermohygrograph 
in the hut for continuous recording of air temperature and relative humidity of 
the air, 

The interior room temperatures were observed at least once every day with the 
aid of mercury-in-glass thermometers checked against standards, measurements 
being made at middle height between floor and ceiling, Moreover, a thermo- 
hygrograph was operated in the largest room of Experimental House No, 1, 

The temperatures of the outgoing and returning water in the central heating system 
were taken with mercury-in-glass thermometers checked against standards, 

A surface temperature measuring device was employed for observations of the 
surface temperatures of the floor slab; these measurements have an accuracy of 
t 0,5 %. 

For checking purposes, the total heat quantity introduced at the level of the 
heating elements was determined with the aid of a "Pollux" calorimeter designed 
to special order, The calorimeter was normally read once every day, but more 
frequent readings were taken for occasional determinations of the momentary heat 
consumption, The errors inherent in this measuring device were taken into account 
on the basis of a correction graph that had been plotted for the instrument, After 
this correction, the measurements of the heat quantities with the calorimeter have 
an accuracy of t 2 %, 

Sheet-type thermal flow meters were used for measurement of the heat losses 
through the edges of the slab in Experimental House No, 1 and from the floor slab 
of Experimental House No, 4 to the ground (Fig. 27, p. 49). 

In order to assess the thermal energy lost by means of ventilation, the air change 
factor n of the building was determined, This factor states how many times in one 
hour the total air quantity contained in the interior space of the building is 
replaced with outdoor air, The so-called trace substance method was employed in 
determining the factor n, hydrogen gas being introduced in the rooms and the 
decrease of its concentration being followed with the hydrogen catharometer [19], 

The temperature of the water circulating in the heating tubes embedded in the 
floor slab structure was regulated with the aid of a "Satchwell" central controller 
in accordance with the heat requirements of the building, an indoor and outdoor 
thermostat being provided for governing the controller, The outdoor thermostat 
controlled the water temperature, by means of a motor-operated mixing valve, 
in accordance with the varying weather conditions; its action was determined by 
the combined effect of prevailing outdoor temperature, wind, rain and solar 
radiation, The indoor thermostat was arranged to shut off the heating if excess 
heat was generated electrically, by a fire in the open hearth, etc, This regulating 
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equipment maintained nearly constant temperature, 20 + 0,5 °C, throughout the 
period during which the house was heated, In springtime, when the heating effect 
of the sun’s radiation exceeds the heat requirements of the house in the middle 
of the day, the indoor temperature will exceed the stated value during a few 


hours although the supply of hot water to the heating elements is entirely suspended 
through the controller action, 


23, RESULTS OF MEASUREMENT 


231, Temperatures of the slab and of the underlying soil 


As a consequence of varying weather conditions there are continuous variations 
in the rate of thermal energy introduced in the slab and in the temperatures of 
the floor slab structure itself as well as the underlying soil, Transient variations 
are rapidly attenuated with increasing depth in the soil, and the soil temperatures 
at greater depths are determined by the long-term variations, in the first place by 
the fundamental wave having a period equal to one whole year, 

The variation of the mean temperature at the heating tube level, To(t), in 
Experimental House No, 1 during the heating period of 1956+ 1957 can be seen 
in Fig. 32, Moreover, this figure contains curves representing the variation of the 
temperature in the soil under different points of the slab and the corresponding 
temperature curves for free soil. 

In the soil layers close to the slab, the soil temperature increases with increasing 
heat requirements of the house, as does also the temperature at the heating tube 
level; this increase continues until about January 10th, The sudden temperature 
rise in the soil layers under the house between the 7th and 10th of January was 
caused by snowfall during the time January 5th to 10th, Quantities of snow that 
had fallen on the roof, and thence on the ground, formed an efficient insulating 
layer on the edges of the slab, increasing the temperatures under the slab by 3°C 
on an average during the said time, 

The temperature field that existed under Experimental Houses No. 1 and 2 
and in the intervening terrain at the end of the coldest period of the year, when 
both houses had approximately the same temperature in their heating tube plane, 
i.e., 33 _c. is shown in Figs, 33 and 34, obtained by measurements on the 20th 
of March, 1957, In the margin of these figures also the temperatures in undisturbed 
soil about 30 m distant from the experimental houses have been entered, Moreover, 
Fig. 35 shows the temperature field under Experimental House No, 1 on March 
20th, 1957, in greater detail, revealing also the course of the isothermal lines in 
the floor slab structure and the influence of the heating elements upon them, It 
is evident from this diagram that the concrete slab heats the soil considerably in 
comparison with the surrounding area, For instance, the temperature at 10 cm 
depth under the centre of Experimental House No, 1 was 26 °C higher on the 20th 
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Fig. 32. Experimental House No, 1.- Variation of the mean temperature at 

heating pipe level, T,,, and temperature variations under the house during the 

time September Ist 1956 to September 30th, 1957, at the centre of the slab 

(A), in the middle of the long side (B) and at the corner of the slab (C), and 

variation of the temperatures in undisturbed soil 30 m distant from house (D). 

The depths z in groups, A, B and C refer to the lower surface of the concrete 
slab; in group D, to the soil surface (cf, Fig. 30). 
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Fig. 33. Temperature distribution field at the centre of the slabs of Ex- 
perimental Houses No, 1 and 2, in the cross section of the slab and in 
the intervening terrain on March 20th, 1957. T (2): Temperatures in 
undisturbed soil 30 m distant from the experimental houses,- The terrain 
between the houses had a thick snow cover (40+ 60 cm), 
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Fig, 34, Temperature distribution field in a section through the diagonal 
of the slab of Experimental House No, 1 on March 20th, 1957, T(z): 
Temperatures in undisturbed soil 30 m distant from the experimental house. 
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Fig. 35, Temperature distribution field in the floor slab structure of Ex- 
perimental House No, 1 and under it in a cross section through the centre 
of the slab, on March 20th, 1957. 


Fig. 36. Showing that an air gap has 
come into existence by melting be- 
tween the snow wall and the house, 
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Fig. 37, Temperature distribution field under the centre of Experimental 
Houses No, 1 and 2 in the cross section of the slab, and in the intervening 
terrain, on January 18th, 1957.- The intervening terrain was covered by 
a thin, trampled snow layer, T(z); Temperatures 30 m distant from the 


experimental houses, 
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Fig, 38, Temperature distribution field under the centre 

of Experimental House No, 3 in the cross section of the slab 

on March 20th, 1957, T(z): Temperatures in undisturbed 
soil 25 m distant from the experimental house. 
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of March, 1957, than at a corresponding point in undisturbed soil; at a depth of 
1 m, this temperature difference was 19 C, 

The soil temperatures were higher under Experimental House No, 2 than under 
No, 1; for instance, there was a difference of 3 °c at 10 cm depth, This is due 
to the poorer thermal insulation. of the floor slab in Experimental House No, 2, 
which lacks the light-weight gravel course, It can further be seen from Fig, 33 
that the heating effect of the houses is evident in the entire, 8 m wide area 
between the houses, although rather insignificantly on the soil surface halfway between 
the houses, Halfway at 120 cm depth there was a temperature 3 °C in excess of 
that of free soil at the same depth, 

At the time in question, the terrain around the houses had a snow cover of 
about 50 cm, On the sides of the houses there was a cons terably higher layer of 
snow, Which had its origin in snow that fell down from the roof (Fig, 36), In 
consequence, the 0 °C isotherm runs close to soil surface, at about 10 cm depth, 
in the terrain between the houses as well as elsewhere in their vicinity, 

Conditions at a time when the snow cover was still quite thin and had been 
partly removed from the space between the houses, are illustrated by Fig, 37, 
showing the temperature field found in measurements that were carried out on 
January 18th, 1957, The temperature fields under Experimental House No, 1 and 
No, 2 were approximately equivalent at both times represented by Fig, 33 and 
Fig. 37, respectively, but the temperatures in the area between the houses were 
considerably lower in the latter case, For instance, the 0 °C isotherm was then found 
at about 0,5 m depth halfway between the houses. It is obvious on comparison of 
Figs, 33 and 37 that snow cover has a profound influence on the temperatures in 
the soil and on the heat losses in the regions at the edge of the slab, 

Experimental House No. 3 was built on a wet, formerly cultivated field with 
clay undersoil, where the ground water table came close to the soi! surface, |.e., 
about 0,85 m down, However, owing to the capillary water conduction in the clay 
stratum, the entire clay layer is saturated with water and the ground water line does 
not imply any noteworthy change in the soil’s thermal conductivity, The clay 
layer, which had a moisture content of 50 80 % of its total weight, had low 
thermal conductivity varying in the range A = 1,0 0,7 kcalAnh  -* 

In Fig. 38, the temperature distribution field under the slab of Experimental 
House No, 3 on March 3rd, 1957, has been reproduced, The temperature in the 
heating tube plane of the slab was then about 35 °C, i.e., slightly higher than in 
Experimental Houses No, 1 and 2, However, the soi! surface temperatures under 
the floor slab structure were approximately the same as under Experimental House 
No, 1, about 26. 27°C, This was due to the better thermal lagging under the 
slab, This lagging in Experimental House No, 3 consists of a 10 cm light-weight 
gravel layer and it is further improved by the air gap that has come into being 
here and there between the slab and the lighteweight gravel, owing to shrinkage 
of the clay soil, The temperature falls at a considerably greater rate with in- 
creasing depth than under Experimental House No, 1, This is attributable to the 
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Fig, 39, Temperature distribution field under the centre of Experimental 

Houses No, 1 and 2, and in the intervening terrain, at noon on May 28th, 

after conclusion of the heating period, T(z): Temperatures in undisturbed 
soil 30 m distant from the experimental houses, 


lower thermal conductivity of the top layers, 

From the temperature distributions and other results of measurements described 
in the foregoing the inference can be drawn that penetration of ground frost into 
the soil under the experimental houses at their sides is not possible, seeing that 
the 0 °C isotherm runs sufficiently far outside the house even in the case that the 
ground has been swept clean of snow (cf, Fig. 37). On the other hand there is a 
greater risk of ground frost on the corners, as can be seen from Fig, 34, At the 
corner marked as No, 3 (Fig. 30), the 0 °C isothermal line actually runs in the 
insulation layer of the slab, This is mainly due to the fact that the snow was 
trampled tight in the space around this corner, Cooling of the soil at the corners 
is furthermore enhanced by the circumstance that the water flowing down through 
the down pipes wets the soil in the autumn, increasing its thermal conductivity. 
Therefore, the rain water should be diverted to points farther away from the 
corners, and the corners should be provided with efficient external thermal lagging 
and insulation against moisture, 

It is also interesting to study the isotherms in the soil in summertime from the 
viewpoint of the soil as a factor influencing the surface temperature of the floor 
slab when the heating system is inoperative, Fig. 39 shows the course of the 
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Fig. 40, Temperature distribution field under the centre of Experimental 

Houses No, 1 and 2 in the cross section of the slab, and in the intervening 

terrain, on August 24th, before commencement of the heating period, 
T(z): Temperatures 30 m distant from the experimental houses, 


isothermal lines in the spring, that is, at noon on May 29th, 1957, It is seen that 
the sun heats the soil on the south side of the house and somewhat also on its 
east and west gavel ends, Consequently, also the floor temperatures on these edges 
are higher than at the north edge of the slab, In cold summers, as in the summer 
of 1957, the surface temperature of the slab is too low, only about 17°C, 
particularly in the rooms lying towards the north, In hot summers, e.g, in the 
summer of 1959, the slab has been found to exert a desirable cooling effect on 
the room temperatures, 

Fig, 40 shows the course of the isothermal lines under Experimental Houses 
No. 1 and 2 and in the intervening terrain on August 24th, 1957, before commence- 
ment of the heating period, The soil temperature has already begun to go down 
in the intermediate terrain, but the temperatures under the houses are still the 
same as.in midsummer, 

Accurate determination of the mean temperature at the heating pipe level in 
the floor slab is possible only by means of special arrangements, e,g., with the 
aid of thermocouples embedded in the slab, However, its approximate value can 
be found in actual practice from the mean of the temperatures at which the 
circulating water enters the heating pipe system and which it has on its return, 
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Fig. 41, Dependence of the mean temperature T, at heating pipe level 
in Experimental House No, 1 of the mean of the outgoing and incoming 


heating water temperatures, Tin’ 


These temperatures can be ascertained with the aid of thermometers mounted in 
the pipe system in the normal manner, Fig, 41 shows the relationship between 
the mean temperature at the heating pipe level in the floor slab and the mean 
of outgoing and incoming water temperatures, as observed in Experimental House 
No, 1, This figure provides data that can be useful if the layout of the heating 
pipe system is not greatly different from that in Experimental House No, 1 
(Fig. 25, p. 47), With closer spacing of the pipes, the mean temperature at pipe 
level will approach the mean of the outgoing and incoming water temperatures, 
The temperature distribution on the upper surface of the floor slab in Experi- 
mental House No, 1, measured without any carpets on the floor, can be seen in 
Fig. 42 for a condition when the mean of the outgoing and incoming water 
temperatures was 34,5 °C and the outdoor air temperature was 11,2 °C, According 
to Chrenko[20], the temperature of the floor surface may not exceed 25 °C even 
in coldest weather without sacrifice in dwelling comfort, Other investigators, e.g. 
Newis and Flinner[2J), permit a maximum of 35°C, In our Experimental House 
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Fig. 42. Floor surface temperatures in Experimental House No, 1 when 
the mean of the outgoing and incoming heating water temperatures was 
tn = 34,5 °C and the outdoor air temperature was ty = - 11,2 "c. 


No, 1 the maximum floor surface temperature exceeded 30 °C in places, However, 
the residents have not complained of discomfort, which is attributable to the 
presence of carpets and to other factors, 


232, Moisture conditions in the soil in the sphere of influence 


of the slab 


The moisture in the soil under the slab and at its edges has a remarkable 
influence on the thermal conductivity and thermal diffusivity of the soil and 
therefore also on the heat flow from the slab into ground, 

During the warm season, the soil in the region around the edges of the slab 
and in the deep soil layers has an irregularly variable moisture content, depending 
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Fig. 43, Moisture distribution in the soil under Experimental House No, 1 
and outside the house in March 1957, in per cent. of dry weight, 


on the occurrence of rains, In the central regions of the slab and close to it, 
where the soil cannot be wetted by rainwater, the moisture content of the soil 
remains nearly constant throughout the year, According to performed measurements, 
the silt and fine sandy moraine soil under Experimental Houses No, 1 and 2 has a 
capillary height of 28 cm; therefore the moisture cannot rise to the upper layers 
by capillary suction, In the winter, when the ground is covered by snow, the soil 
attains a state of equilibrium with respect to its moisture content. Fig. 43 shows 
the loci of equal moisture content under Experimental House No, 1 and on its 
edges in the latter half of March, when the ground has a thick snow cover, The 
moisture contents found by measurement in three consecutive winters were very 
little different from the values entered in Fig, 43 close to the slab in its central 
region, At greater depth, i.e., close to the bedrock surface, and on the edges of 
the slab the moisture content in the autumn and spring may vary in the range of 
10 +. 20 %, depending on the manner in which the snow melts and on the rainfall 
in the autumn, In the central region of the slab the soil has become drier, owing 
to the thermal energy supplied to the soil during the heating season, The moisture 
travels in the pore spaces of the soil in the form of water vapour from the warmer 
central regions to the cold edges, where its condensation increases the moisture 
content of the soil, This occurs because there is a higher saturated water vapour 
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Fig. 44, Relative humidity of the air, f, in the pores 

of fine sand and silty till soil as a function of the 

moisture content of the soil, ? in per cent, of dry 
weight, at the temperature 20 °C, 


pressure at each depth in the central regions of the slab, where the temperature 
is higher, than in the area on the edges, 

The curve in Fig, 44 shows the relative humidity of the air in the pore spaces 
as a function of the soil’s moisture content on the basis of measurements carried 
out with the soil type in question, As soon as the soil moisture exceeds 4 % 
(of the dry weight), the relative humidity of the air in the pore spaces is no 
longer dependent on the moisture content of the soil but it is constant, equalling 
100 %, It could be established with the aid of a hair hygrometer lowered into the 
ground that the relative air humidity in the pore spaces was continuously 95~- 100 % 
also under the centre of the slab although the measured moisture content of the 
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Table 1, Soil temperatures at different depths and corresponding saturated 
water vapour pressures under the centre of the slab and at its edges, and 
consequent pressure differential. 


Centre of slab Edges of slab 
Ps Ps 2 
em 0 9 
kp/em* kp/ om? 
0 26 0, 03426 7 0,010210 0, 02406 
50 21 0,02534 11 0, 013376 0,01197 
100 19 0, 02239 14 0,016289 0, 00610 


soil was no higher than about 1 %, This is due to the fact that humid air spreads 
from the surrounding regions with higher soil moisture content to the drier areas, 
However, the soil is not moistened to any noteworthy extent by this humid 
air, 

Table 1 contains the values of the saturated water vapour pressure at different 
depths in the soil under the centre of the slab and at its edges, as well as the 
resultant pressure differential which tends to cause diffusion of water vapour in the 
direction from the central region to the edges, 

As a consequence of its higher moisture content, the soil in the layers under 
the edges of the slab has considerably higher thermal conductivity than that under 
the centre of the slab, This increases the heat losses at the edges, The thermal 
conductivity of the soil in its different layers, taking into account its varying 
moisture content, can be found with the aid of the curve in Fig, 29(p. 51). 

Except by increasing the heat losses into ground, the high moisture content 
under the slab causes other detriments as well. Under conditions of varying moisture 
content the soil will alternately shrink and expand, The associated changes in volume 
are remarkable in magnitude in the case of fine-grained soil types, and they may 
give rise to subsidences and cause damage to the floor structure, Moisture may also 
result in other kinds of damage; for instance, linoleum carpets may become unstuck 
through the action of water vapour pressure under them, 

According to our temperature measurements, the temperature in the soil under 
the experimental houses, at the centre of the slab and close to it, attains in 
midwinter a value of about 26 °C, When the air in the pore spaces of the soil has 
100 % relative humidity, there will then be the pressure of saturated water vapour 
at this temperature, which is p, = 0,03426 kp/cm@, At a corresponding time, the 


rélative humidity of the air measured in the rooms was 30 % and the air temperature 
was 20 °C, which is equivalent to the water vapour pressure p = 0, 0075 kp/cm*, 
Under these circumstances a water vapour pressure differential of 0,0268 kp/Aem* 
exists between the two sides of the slab, producing a flow of water vapour through 
the slab, The resistance against diffusion of the floor slab determines the magnitude 
of the moisture flow that will penetrate into the rooms, 

In order that the moisture present in the soil, in the form of water vapour, 
may not gain access into the floor structure in detrimental quantities, a so-called 
vapour barrier is provided on the underside, When a vapour barrier is used, partic- 
ular care should be taken to dry the concrete slab thoroughly before the linoleum 
carpets are attached, Otherwise the moisture remaining from the building phase 
will be trapped in the floor and in the course of increased heating such high water 
vapour pressures may be generated that the linoleum becomes unstuck, 

Roofing bitumen paper having a weight of 2,25 kg per m* was used under the 
slab of Experimental House No, 1 for increased diffusion resistance, It has proved tc 
furnish a sufficiently effective vapour barrier, seeing that the moisture content of 
the concrete slab has not increased after its initial drying, but has remainded below 
3,5 % all the time, No peeling of the linoleum carpets has occurred, Water 
vapour cannot pass through a floor with vapour barrier and furthermore covered 
with a tight linoleum layer; instead, the moisture flow in the form of water vapour 
takes its course in the soil from the centre of the house to its edges, in which 
direction the diffusion resistance should be less, In Experimental House No, 1 
this condition is well-satisfied, since the light-weight gravel and shingle layers 
obstruct diffusion in a very slight degree only, 

The capillary ascent of water into the slab is prevented by interposing a coarse~ 
grained gravel or shingle layer, Houses erected on floor slabs laid immediately on 
the ground should not be built on sites where it is impossible to prevent the 
entrance of water into the floor structure by leakage, 


233, The heat quantities introduced in the house and escaping 
from it 


We consider the case that thermal energy is delivered to the heating pipe system 
in the floor slab at a measured rate Q, and that it is divided into a downward 
and upward heat flow, Q, and Qo» respectively: 


= + Q (33) 
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The thermal flow Q, is consumed against the heat losses into ground and the 
losses directly into ambient air on the edges of the slab if the heating pipe level 
is above soil surface, The thermal flow Qy is utilized in heating the building. 
In the present work, the distribution of the thermal flow Q, into upward and 
downward flow was determined with the aid of thermocouple measurements (cf, 
pp. 52 §4), 

In addition to the thermal energy Q. delivered to the heating pipes, the building 
receives heat in the form of electrical energy at the rate Q, and its residents 
supply heat at a certain rate, Qs furthermore there is the contribution of solar 
radiation in springtime, The thermal flow received in the form of radiation from 
the sun and other heat increments from occasional sources, which could not be 
determined, such as the heat from the fireplace or from the oven of the Sauna 
bath, have been summarized under the symbol Qy. It should be noted that the 
effect of the two last-mentioned heat sources is highly transient and quite small, 
Q, also accounts for extra heat losses, such as ventilation in greater than normal 


degree in the spring and autumn, and for the errors inherent in the results, 
We write 


AQ=Q +Q (34) 
e r x 


The heat flow downward from the slab and to its sides, Qu is consumed 


against the heat losses into ground, Qc, and the losses at the edges of the slab 
directly into outdoor air, Qa! 


Q 8 (35) 


The upward heat flow Qy and the contribution of the other heat sources, AQ, 
is distributed among the heat losses by conduction through walls, roof, windows 
and doors, Q., and the losses caused by ventilation and air leakage, Qy: 


Q +Q 


(36) 


The following equation is valid for the relationship between the rates of thermal 
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flow introduced in the house and escaping by way of the various losses: 


Q. % + Q, + +Q (37) 


V 


We shall consider these incoming and outgoing heat flow quantities on the basis 
of equation (37) in the following paragraph, 


234, Distribution of the thermal energy Q. + AQ introduced 


in the house 


The thermal energy supplied to the house is shared by the different classes of 
losses in the manner shown by equation (37), These losses of different kinds, 
which will be discussed subsequently, and the heat quantities introduced in Experi- 
mental House No. 1 during the heating period 1956. 1957 are shown by the 
graphs in Fig. 45, which also contains curves representing the variations in 
outdoor temperature and the difference between indoor and outdoor temperature 
during this time. 


2341, Heat losses into ground 


The thermal flow QG from the slab into ground is dependent on factors associated 
with the design of the slab, i.e., its area, shape, temperature and thermal lagging; 
on the other hand it is affected by the temperature, thermal conductivity and 
moisture content of the soil, Snow cover also has an influence on Qc, as well as 
peculiarities of the terrain, such as concave or convex curvature of the soil surface 
and the presence of bedrock or ground water, 

The thermal flow into ground has been calculated by the first formula of equations 
(32) for the central region of the slab, where Q, = Q\- The heat flow into 
ground at the edges of the slab has been calculated on the basis of the temperature 
gradients derived from the isotherm graphs and the thermal conductivity of the 
soil, In determining the values of the soil’s thermal conductivity at different 
points under the slab, the moisture content has been taken into account (cf, Figs. 
29, p. 51 and 43, p. 66), 

The variation of the heat losses into ground, Q., during the heating period has 
been plotted in terms of daily means in Fig. 45 (Curve No, 3), Fig. 46 shows 
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Fig. 45. Variations of outdoor air temperature, temperature difference 
between indoor and outdoor air, rates of introduction of thermal energy into 
Experimental House No. 1 and rates of heat losses from the house during the 
heating period 1956 -. 1957. 

Outdoor air temperature, 

: Temperature difference between indoor and outdoor air, t; - t,, 

: Heat losses into ground, 

: Losses into outdoor air through the edges, Q,. 

: Losses by conduction through the walls, Q, 

: Losses by air leakage and ventilation, Qy 

: Heat losses of the house, excluding the losses from the slab, Q. + Qy 

: Total losses from the floor slab structure, Q; + Qy 

: Total heat losses from the howe, ZQ, 

: Rate of supply of thermal energy from the heating central, Q° 
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Fig. 46, Heat flow into ground in the cross section through the centre of 
the rectangular slab in Experimental House No, 1, on the basis of the 
isotherm graph derived from measurements on March 20th, 1957, 


the thermal flow into ground at different points in the cross section of the slab 
on March 20th, 1957, at which time conditions were approximately stationary in 
the upper soil layers, 

The heat losses into ground occur mainly at the edges of the slab, A zone 
1 m in width from the interior surface of the outer walls already accounts for about 
65 % of the entire heat flow from the slab into ground, The losses into ground 
from the central parts of the slab are comparatively high, owing to the closeness 
of bedrock (cf, Table 4, p. 86). 


2342, Heat losses directly into outdoor air from the edges of the slab 


The losses from the portions of the edges below ground level are included in 
the losses into ground, Q,. The heat losses by dissipation into ambient air from 
the parts of the slab edge lying above soil have been calculated separately, The 
heat losses through the edging made of light-weight gravel concrete blocks have 
been calculated in the usual manner from the temperatures of the inner surface 
(ty) and the outdoor temperatures (t,), which were known from measurements, 
The said edging had a heat transmittance of k = 0,75 kcal/m* h °C, and its area 
was A = 7,75 m2, The heat losses through the edging directly into outdoor 
air are 
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Q, (38) 


Curve No, 4 in Fig, 45 shows the variation of these losses at the edges of the 
slab during the period of heating, They account, on an average, for 20 % of the 
total losses from the slab, Respectively, the total heat losses (Qo + Q,) of the 
marginal zone 1 m in width amount to about 72 % of the total heat losses of the 
slab, The heat losses into ambient air are somewhat reduced by the walls of snow 
adjacent to the walls, It can be seen from Fig, 36(p. 59) that the snow wall does not 
touch the wall of the house; melting produces within a few days an air gap, 
narrower on top and wider at its base, which gradually increases in width, 


2343, Heat losses by conduction 


The heat losses of the building by conduction through the walls directly into 
outdoor air (excluding the heat losses through the floor) were calculated separately 
for each component surface Ay per one degree Centigrade temperature difference 
between indoor and outdoor air, The thermal conductance of the house is: 


Ge ZkyAy (39) 


The following heat transmittance coefficients k, calculated on the basis of the 
design, have been used for the various structural parts: 


Walls of light-weight concrete (dry volume weight 500 
kg/ m®), plaster-covered on both sides; thickness 25 cm 


and average moisture content 5 % k = 0,48 kcal/ m* h °c 
- Uncaulked windows with double panes 2,5 P 
- Uncaulked windows with triple panes 1,8 , 
- Double outer door with small entry 3,0 , 
" 8 cm air space 4,0 


- Ceiling and roof, measured value (cf. p. 54) 0,177 " 
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The heat losses of the house by conduction, per degree Centigrade difference 
between indoor and outdoor alr temperature, are: 


G = 100 keal/h C 


Curve No, 5 in Fig, 45 shows the heat losses by conduction, Q. = (ti - t) G, 
during the said heating period by their daily means, 


2344. Heat losses due to air leakage and ventilation 


By measurements carried out in the manner described at an earlier place 


(p. 55), the following air change coefficients were found for Experimental House 
No, 1; 


n = 1,06 times per hour for wind velocities 2,7 3,7 m/s and at the outdoor air 
temperature +6,1 
n = 0,69 times per hour for wind velocity about 0 m/s and at the outdoor air 


temperature -10,6 °C, 


The value n = 0,8 times per hour was used for the average air change coefficient; 
this figure resulted from consideration of the average wind conditions, The heat losses 


caused by air leakage and ventilation, per degree Centigrade temperature difference 
between indoor and outdoor air, Gy, are : 


=n Vec,, (40) 


Substituting: 


Air change coefficient n = 0,8 times per hour, 
Air space volume of Experimental House No, 1 V = 284 m%, 
Specific heat of air (t = 20°C) at constant pressure ec, = 0,29 keal/m® °c, 


we find 


Gy = 66,0 kcal/h 


The mean rate of heat losses by air leakage and ventilation during each 


| 


16 


24-hour day has been calculated by multiplying G, by the difference between 
the mean indoor and outdoor air temperatures of that day: 


Q, = (ty Gy 


Curve No, 6 in Fig, 45 represents the heat losses by air leakage and ventilation, 
Qy: as daily means during the heating period 1956 + 1957, 


2345, Classes of the heat losses 


The heat losses of Experimental House No, 1 excluding those from the floor 
slab structure, i.e,, the sum Qe + Qy. have been plotted as curve No, 7 and 
the total losses from the slab as curve No, 8 in Fig, 45, 

The first-mentioned losses follow closely the changes in outdoor air temperature, 
but the losses of the second class have been approximately about 1000 keal/h 
from the beginning of November to the end of March, that is, during the 
time when the sides of the house were snow-covered, 

In addition to the temperature difference between indoor and outdoor air, also 
wind, sunshine and rainfall exert an influence on the heat losses of the part of 
the house which is above ground, 

The heat losses from the floor slab structure in contact with the soil are 
determined by the thermal conditions in the soil, the abundance of snow and the 
type of the soil and its moisture content, It has been noted before (p, 14) that the 
temperatures in undisturbed soil are constantly close to 0 C at the surface of snow- 
covered ground; with increasing depth, the temperature increases to a constant value 
of about 7,2 °C. It is therefore readily understandable that the heat losses from the 
slab into ground should vary very little during the time when the ground is under 
snow. In the autumn, when heating is commenced, the heat losses into ground 
immediately rise to about one half of the wintertime value because the soil starts 
to store heat, In the spring, when heating is reduced, the available heat stores 
in the soil cause lessening of the heat losses from the slab into ground, 

Curves No, 9 and 10 in the lower part of Fig, 45 represent the total heat 
losses of Experimental House No, 1 and the rate of heat delivery to the house 
from the heating cenwal, YQ and Q.: respectively, Their difference AQ is 
equivalent to the heating power received in other ways, This extra heat supply 
satisfies about 23 % of the annual heat requirements of the house, 
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235, Thermal balance of Experimental House No, 1 


The annual balance for Experimental House No, 1 with regard to thermal energy 
can be seen in Tables 2 and 3 for the heating periods 1956». 1957 and 1957 ~ 1958, 
The tables show the monthly totals for the heat loss groups Q., Qy, Qa and Qe; 
and their sum, 2ZQ, the heat quantities Q, supplied to the floor slab during the 
corresponding times, as well as the figures for the entire heating period, Also 
included is the distribution of the difference AQ = 2Q - Q, between the total 
heat losses and the heat quantity indicated by the calorie counter by the groups 
of electrically produced heat Q.: heat dissipation of the residents QA and other 
heat sources Q,. The heat generated by electrical means was calculated from the 
readings of the household's electricity meter, assuming the consumed electrical 
energy to be converted into heat in its entirety, The calculations of the heat 
dissipation by the residents (two adults; two children, aged 10 and 3) was based 
on the assumption that an adult person releases 80 kcal/h on an average, and a 
child 40 kcal/h, The figures in Tables 2 and 3 were obtained on these premises 
by taking into account the time spent indoors by each person, The third component 
Q_ of the difference AQ (cf, eq. 34, p. 70) includes the heat received in the form 
of solar radiation, which is an essential factor in the spring months, and the heat 
from other occasional sources of heat (fireplace, Sauna bath oven), Furthermore , 
it has a negative constituent, namely, the heat lost by extra ventilation, It is 
due to this circumstance that Q, obtains negative values in September and May, 
The lumped errors incurred in the calculations for the different classes of heat 
losses are also contained in the quantity Q,, One of the recognized sources of 
error is the snow cover existing from time to time on the roof, which reduces 
the heat losses by conduction through ceiling and roof, For instance, the heat 
losses of the house by conduction are about 3 % lower when there is a snow 
layer (A = 0,1 keal/m h°C) of 20 cm thickness on the roof, However, the 
roof of the experimental house was only transiently covered by snow, its sheet 
aluminium surface shedding the snow as soon as the weather became warmer, 

In Experimental House No, 1, having walls and roof structure with fairly good 
thermal insulating characteristics, the heat losses by thermal flow into the ground 
accounted for 16,9 and 16,6 % of the total heat losses of the house in the 
heating periods of 1956 + 1957 and 1957 + 1958, respectively, Heat losses 
equivalent to those through the floor of this experimental house during the time 
January 1st to March 31st will be encountered in a house built in the conventional 
manner and provided with basement or crawling space, and heated with radiators, 
when its floor has a thermal transmittance coefficient k = 0,51 keal/m2 h °C and 
the temperature in its basement or crawling space is 5 °C, 
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Fig. 47, Temperature distribution field in the soil in section A-A (Fig. 27, 
p. 49) through the marginal region of the unheated rectangular floor slab in 
Experimental House No, 4 on February 19th, 1959. 


236. Unheated floor 


'nheated floor structures placed immediately on the ground are represented by 
xperimental House No, 4 in our investigation, i,e,, the secondary school building 
f Tapiola, The design of its floor structure and the constitution of the soil under 
re slab, as well as the location of thermocouples and heat flow meters have 


been described in Fig, 27(p. 49). The sand layer in the soil under the slab had a 
wintertime moisture content of 10-- 12 % in the central region of the slab and 
14+ 16 % in the area under its edges, According to Saare’s [17] investiga- 
tions, the value A = 1,2 kcal/mh °C is found for its thermal conductivity, 


P 


Fig. 47 shows the temperature distribution field in the soil under the rectangular 
art of the slab in the vertical section A~A (Fig, 27) in the winter (February 19th, 


1959). The average surface temperature of the slab was 18 °C, 


In the summer the measured temperatures (June 2nd, 1959) at corresponding 


points in the central region of the slab were identical with those observed in the 
winter within about 1 °C (Fig, 47). The temperatures in the upper soil layers close to 
the edges of the slab were considerably colder in wintertime, but the difference 
at 1-- 2 m depth is only about 2 °C, 


The thermal flow from this unheated slab into ground was measured with 
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Fig. 48. Temperature distribution field in the soil in section B-B (Fig, 27, 
p. 49) of the unheated hexagonal floor slab in Experimental House No. 4 on 
February 19th, 1957, 


a heat flow meter in the central region of the slab and on its edge, In the 
winter of 1959(February 1st to March 31st) it was on an average 1,3 keal/m?h 
in the central region and 4,2 kcal/ m* h on the edge. The mean indoor tempera- 
ture during this time was 18,7 °C, the outdoor air temperature 0,5 °C and the 
soil surface temperature 0 °C, It can be seen that the losses into ground from a 
large, well-insulated unheated slab are quite small per unit area, 

The temperature distribution field existing under the slab having the shape of 
a regular hexagon, in the section B-B (Fig. 27, p. 49), on February 19th, 1959, is 
shown in Fig, 48, The temperature gradient and the thermal flow from the slab 
into ground at the corners have somewhat greater magnitude than those of the 
parts adjacent to a straight wall (cf, Fig. 47). 

Owing to the lower slab temperature, the soil temperatures under the unheated 
slab are considerably lower than under a heated slab. In midwinter, when the 
heated slab has a mean temperature of T, = 33 °C at the heating pipe level and 
the surface temperature of the unheated slab is 17,5 °C on an average, there is a 
difference of 6-- 10°C in the 0 to 1 m soil layer in the central region of the 
slab, In the soil outside the lagging at the edges of the unheated slab there are 
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temperatures below 0 °C in early winter, when there is no snow cover, However, 
penetration of frost into the ground under the slab did not occur with the design 
shown in Fig, 27, because the floor slab structure was sunk into the ground to a 
depth of about 30 cm, 

The unheated floor derives its heat from the room atmosphere, which is kept 
at constant temperature throughout the year, Its surface temperature is therefore 
fairly constant, unlike that of the heated floor slabs, which is dependent on 
outdoor temperature and accordingly a function of time, 

A typical feature of the temperature distribution under unheated, thermally 
insulated slabs is the decrease of temperature over an extensive marginal area of 
the slab. In consequence, also the surface temperature of the slab goes down 
from the centre toward the edges unless there is a heat source on the edge, 

As a result of the lower temperature, the soil under an unheated floor laid 
immediately on the ground dries out less than the soil under a heated slab, and 
its thermal conductivity will not be markedly lower than that of the surrounding soil, 
The water vapour pressure is lower, causing less penetration of moisture into the 


floor slab structure, and damage due to moisture occurs less than in heated 
floors, : 


24, INFERENCES FROM THE EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 


The soil type is mostly greatly variable in Finland, This is also reflected by 
the fact that the experimental houses concerned in this investigation could not 
be erected on homogenous, isotropic soil, as would have been consistent with the 
theoretical calculations, The theoretically derived temperature distribution fields 
cannot be in full agreement with the results of measurements for this reason, 

When calculating the temperature field under an uninsulated concrete slab, the 
mean temperatures in the heating tube plane can be used as the tem- 
perature T., because the thermal conductivity of a concrete slab reinforced 
with steel does rot differ considerably from the thermal conductivity values of the 
soil, When calculating the temperature field of an insulated slab, the temperature 
of the soil under the insulation has to be taken as a starting-point, The theoretical 
assumptions are best valid in the case of calculations concerning the soil tempera- 
tures and the heat losses into ground under greenhouses and athletics halls, for 
instance, 

On comparing the measured temperature distributions and the theoretically 
calculated stationary fields one should also keep in mind the fact that the field 
existing in the soil does not attain a steady state during the heating period and 
that the temperatures in deeper layers of the theoretically derived field will 
therefore be higher than those encountered in actual practice, In a non-stationary 
field, again, deviations are produced, e.g., by the fact that the thermal 
diffusivity is not constant throughout the heating period. Taking into consideration 
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the above-mentioned facts, it can be noted that the calculated fields are well 
consistent with the results of measurement, The measured temperatures under 
Experimental Houses No, 1 and 2 are 2 3 °c lower than the calculated values, 
The discrepancies are partly due to the influence of the bedrock, 

The following results have been obtained on the basis of the experimental investi- 
gation: 
- It is possible to note on the strength of the measured and theoretically derived 
field pictures, that there is no risk of ground frost in connection with a heated 
floor structure of the kind employed in Experimental House No, 1. 
- In the winter, the maximum soil temperature under a heated slab in its centre 
is about 30°C. In the summer, too, the soil temperatures under the slab are 
higher than those in its surroundings, but they are always lower than the room 
air temperatures. The heat flow will therefore be from the slab into ground also 
in the summer, 
- The heat flow into ground from the heated slab in Experimental House No, 1 
was about 8,4 kcal/m2h on an average during the coldest time of the heating 
period, i.e., between January 1st and March 31st, during which time the mean 
outdoor air temperature was -3,2 °C, The heat flow is very little variable during 
the heating period, The mean temperature at heating pipe level during the said 
time was 29,5 °C, 
- The above-mentioned thermal flow is consistent with an apparent heat trans- 
aS keal/m? h °C = 0,284 kcal/m*h°C, as calculated for the 
existing temperature difference between heating pipe level and surrounding soil 
surface covered with snow. The apparent heat transmittance k, is lower than that 
calculated on the basis of the actual thermal resistance of the soil, because it 
also includes the effect of the heat flow upward from the ground (cf, equation 
51). 
- From an unheated, insulated floor slab (Experimental House No, 4; Fig, 47) 
there occurs a heat flow from the slab into ground,in midwinter when the ground 
lies under a fairly thick snow cover, of 1,3 keal/m? h in the central region of 
the slab and 4,2 kcal/m h in its marginal parts, 
- The heat losses into ground from the heated floor slab in a well-insulated house 
on a moraine hillock (Experimental House No. 1) were about 16 % of the entire 
heat losses of the house during the heating period. On ground which does not 
freeze, these losses can be reduced, and some reduction can also be achieved on 
ground liable to frost, by increasing the insulation at the centre to the slab, 
- The heat losses from the edges of the slab directly into ambient air were 20 % 
of the total losses from the slab during the same period. It is resonable to reduce 
the losses of this group by improving the insulation on the edges, 
- The heated slab causes considerable drying of the underlying soil, so that the 
heat losses into ground are decreased, The drying of the soil continues to some 
extent during subsequent heating periods. 
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~ Carpets cause an increase of the heat losses into ground because the tempera- 
tures of floor surface and heating pipe level have to be increased in order to 
achieve adequate delivery of thermal energy into the room, 

- A vapour barrier under the slab is necessary in the case of a heated slab also 
when the soil is comparatively dry, because the air in the pore spaces of the soil 
always has a relative humidity close to 100 % in actual practice, 

~ Floor heating is a pleasant and comfortable mode of heating provided that the 
house is insulated well enough to make sure that floor surface temperatures exeeding 
27» 30 °C will not have to be used save in exeptional circumstances, 

~ When a house is heated by floor heating, the heating elements may not be shut 
off in any one of the rooms, on account of the risk of ground frost and the thermal 
stresses produced in the slab if this is done, If unheated spaces or spaces heated 
with radiators are connected with a building furnished with floor heating, an expansion 
joint has to be provided, It is also necessary to arrange for flexibility of the pipe 
connections, 
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3. PRACTICAL CALCULATIONS QF THE HEAT LOSSES FROM THE 
FLOOR SLAB INTO GROUND, AND DIMENSIONING OF THE 
THERMAL LAGGING 


31, UNINSULATED SLAB 


For calculations of the heat losses from an uninsulated slab into ground, the 
equations for the thermal flow presented in the first section of this work are valid 
as such, This third section contains tables giving numerical values for different 


types of slabs, calculated by the said equations with the aid of an electronic com- 
puter, 


311, Rectangular slab 


The heat quantities flowing from a rectangular slab and from its different zones 
(Fig. 9, p. 25) into homogeneous soil, calculated by equation (5), are compiled in 
Table 4, 

Moreover, Table 4 contains the mean resistance of the soil against thermal flow 
Moy for each zone » calculated by the formula 


1 AyTo 
m.. = 


(41) 


The table can be used for a mean slab temperature other than Ty = 30 °c; it is 
only necessary to multiply the heat flow values Q,o, for the different zones by 
the factor T/T,. Similarly, multiplication of Qgoy by A/A, takes care of the 
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Table 4, Heat flow from a rectangular slab (a = 4,0 m, a'=a = 0,50 m; 
b = 6,2 m, b'=b = 0,78 m) into homogeneous soil (A, =1 kcal/m h °c) 
when T,, = 30 °C and when the soil temperature without the field of the 


slab is 0 °c, 
Thermal 
Zone No Asean: of the Heat flow resistance 
zone A 230» 
v m 
ov 
2 2 2, ° 
m % kcal/h % keal/m*h | m“h C/kcal 
I i9,4 | 19,6 §25,2 43,1 27,07 1, 108 
Il 244,17 20,0 14,06 2,134 
Ill 15,4 | 15,5 158,5 13,0 10,29 2,915 
IV 47,0 | 47,4 290,8 23,9 6,19 4, 847 
Entire 
slab 99,2 | 100 1219,2 100 12, 29 2,441 


required conversion if the thermal conductivity of the soil differs from A, = 1 kcal / 
mh °C; 


TA (42) 


For another thermal conductivity of the soil, the thermal resistance is derived 
from the m,, values in Table 4 by multiplication by the factor A. /A: 


» 


my abs Moy (43) 


The data contained in Table 4 can be used in calculating the thermal flow for 
a series of homothetic slabs of different sizes, obtained from the original slab when 
its dimensions a, a’, b and b’ are all multiplied by the same conversion factor K, 
They also furnish practical approximations if the shape of the slab is slightly dif- 
ferent from that of the reference slab. The procedure has been outlined on p. 43, 

A temperature drop as described in boundary conditions in the region beyond the 
edges of the slab exists in actual practice if the outer edge of the slab is lagged 
in a given manner, At the lagging on the edges the vertical component of the heat 
flow, which represents the flow directed into the ground, has downward direction at 
soil surface as far as about the middle of the lagging at the edges (cf, Figs. 6, 7 and 
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8, pp. 22+ 24). On the outer edge of the lagging the vertical component of the heat 
flow points upward. The limit at which the change in direction of the heat flow occurs 
can be séen approximately in Figs.6,7 and 8, A complicated analytical transcendental 
expression would be required to describe it and it is a highly cumbersome task to 
evaluate the heat flow integral (5) exactly to the said limit, The integral is therefore 


extended to the centreline of the lagging at the edge, i.¢,, to the values 
b +b’ 


and 
2 


, respectively. When calculated in this manner, the heat flow from the lagging 


at the edges of a slab of the kind concerned in Table 4 into the soil (A, = 1 kcal/mh 
°C) will be 139, 2 kcal/h and that from the entire slab, including its marginal area, 


a’-a b’-b 


1358,4 kcal/h, The marginal zone having the width or 


and the area 


A, = 12,8 m* gives off a mean heat flow per unit area of 10,88 keal/m*h, 


In the marginal zone the equations (42) and (43) are valid, and moreover equa- 
tion (41) if T,/2 is written in this equation instead of To: 

The upward heat flow from the ground in wintertime has, at the surface(z = 0), 
opposite direction to that from the slab into ground and it has to be deducted from 
the downward flow from the slab, The flow density of the upward heat flow q, is 
obtained as the product of the temperature gradient in undisturbed free soil (Figs. 
1+» 5) and the thermal conductivity of the soil (Table 8, p. 95). 


312, Slabs having the shape of a narrow strip 


The heat flow per unit area from an uninsulated slab having the shape of a narrow 
strip (2a = 8,0 m, a’- a = 0,50 m) into homogeneous soil at the cross section of the 
slab calculated by equation (7), has been shown in Fig. 10 for T, = 30 °c and for the 
thermal conductivity A, = 1 kcal/mh °C of the soil. The heat flow density from the 
central region of the slab into ground has a very small magnitude but it increases 
strongly towards the edge of the slab, At the lagging on the edge of the slab the 
temperature declines and the heat flow becomes zero approximately at the middle 
of the lagging, Beyond this point there is an upward heat flow from the ground, which 
attains its maximum at the outer edge of the lagging, after which it abates again 
to zero with increasing distance from this edge, The area above the x axis enclosed 
by the curve representing the heat flow density gives a measure of the thermal energy 
given off by the slab into the ground, The total heat flow from the slab into the 
ground and the corresponding values for the different zones, per unit length, have 
been calculated by equation (7) and compiled in Table 5, The slab having the 
shape of a narrow strip was divided into zones in conformity with the zone division 
of the rectangular slab as reflected by its cross section (Fig. 9, p. 25). Table 5 


also contains the mean thermal resistance values of the soil for the different zones 
and for the entire slab. 
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Table 5, Heat flow from a slab having the shape of a narrow strip (2a =8,0 m, 

a'- a = 0,50 m) into homogeneous soil (A, = 1 kcal/m h °C), per 

unit length (m), when Tg = 30 °c and when the soil temperature without 
the field of the slab is 0 °C, 


Thermal 
Zone No Area of the Heat flow ist 
zone Ay Qsor resistance 
m 
ov 
m? | % | keal/h | % | keal/fm*h| °C/kcal 
I 1 12,5 30,93 41,4 30,93 0,970 
II 1 12,5 9, 24 12,4 9, 24 3, 247 
Il 1 12,5 8,21 11,0 8,21 3,654 
IV 5 62,5 26,33 35,2 5,27 5, 696 
Entire 
slab 8 100 714,71 100 9,33 3,215 


The table can be used for other mean temperatures T of the slab and other 
thermal conductivities A of the soil by means of the conversion equations (42) and 
(43); the heat flow upward from the soil has then to be deducted from the values 
obtained in this manner, For slabs of different width, the values in Table 5 are 
converted in the manner outlined on p. 43, 

The heat flow into ground at the lagging on the edge of the slab, as calculated 
for the width from its inner edge to its centreline, is 11,35 kcal/h, and the upward 
heat flow from the ground through the area between the centreline and the outer 
edge of the lagging is 12,12 kcal/h, both per unit length (m), The boundary at 
which the heat flow reverses its direction is a straight line lying slightly inside the 
centreline, 

The combined heat flow into ground from the slab in question and from its 
marginal zone is 86,06kcal/h per one metre of slab length, 

If the width of the marginal zone, which was a’= a = 0,50 m, is reduced to, 
say, a'- a = 0,30 m (i,e., by 40 %), the heat flow from the slab increases from 
14,71 keal/h to 81,98 kcal/h, i.e., by 9,7 %, It is seen that the total heat flow 
from the slab into ground is not very rigidly controlled by the rate of descent of 
the temperature in the marginal lagging of the slab, The same applies to rectan- 
gular and circular slabs. 


313, Circular slab 


The thermal flow from an uninsulated, circular slab (R, = 4,73 m, R = 5,26 m, 
T, = 30°C, # = 0,9) and from its different zones into homogeneous soil of ther- 
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mal conductivity A, = 1 keal/mh °c and the corresponding values of the thermal 
resistance imposed by the soil have been compiled in Table 6, The zones are rings 
of 0,50 m width, starting at the edge of the slab with Rp = 4,73 m, The heat 
flow values for the different zones were calculated by equation (24), 


Table 6. Heat flow from a circular slab (R, = 4,73 m, # = 0,9) into 
homogeneous soil (A, = 1 kcal/m h °C) when Ty = 30 °C and when the 
soil temperature without the field of the slab is 0 °C, 


} Thermal 


Ar f th 
Zone No, Heat flow Q, resistance 
zone A 
m 
ov 
keal/h %o keal/m*h | °C/keal 
I 14,08] 20,0 579 59,6 41,11 0,730 
Il 12,50 | 17,8 155 16,0 12,36 2,427 
Ill 10,93} 15,6 81 8,3 71,41 4,049 
IV 32,77 | 46,6 156 16,1 | 4,75 6,309 
Entire 
slab 70,25} 100 971 100 | 13,82 2,171 


Table 6 can be adapted for use at other mean temperatures of the slab and other 
thermal conductivities of the soil by conversion of the values in accordance with 
equations (42) and (43), Conversion for different values of the radius is done by 
the same principle as for rectangular slabs and slabs having the shape of a narrow 
strip (p. 43), The upward heat flow from the ground is taken into account in the 
same manner as in the preceding instances, 

The heat flow into ground from the circular slab concerned in Table 6, calcu- 
lated for the portion of its marginal lagging from its inner edge to its centreline, 
is 146 keal/h, i.e., 17,68 kcal/m?h, 


32. INSULATED SLAB 
321. Thermal lagging of the floor slab 
In instances where the thermal resistance inherent in the soil is not in itself 


sufficient to keep the heat losses into ground small enough, thermal insulation of 
the floor slab has to be provided, 
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Table 7, Heat transmittance coefficients ky of the soil under different kinds 
of slabs, for thermal conductivities of the soil 4 = 0,5 3,0 keal/mh®%c, 


Heat transmittance coeff, k,,, keal/m* h °c 
Type of slab 
A= 0,5 A= 1,0] A#1,5| A= 2,0] A= 2,5] A= 3,0 
Rectangle, 
b/a = 1,55 
(a'=a)/a = 0,125 
A, = 100 m? 0,204 | 0,408 | 0,612 | 0,816 | 1,020 | 1,224 
A = 200 m* 0,144 0,289 0,433 0,577 0,721 0, 866 
Narrow strip, 
(a'-a)/a = 0,125 
2a28m 0,156 0,311 0,467 0,622 0,778 0,933 
2a 216m 0,078 0,156 0,233 0,311 0,389 0,467 
Circle, = 0,9 
R, = 5,64 m, A, = 100 me 0,193 0,386 0,579 0,772 0, 965 1,158 
Ry = 7,98m, A = 200m 0,137 0,273 0,410 0,546 0,683 0,819 


Table 7 gives the heat transmittance coefficients k, of the soil under floor slabs 
having the shape of a rectangle, a narrow strip and a circle, respectively, for 
thermal conductivities of the soil in the range A= 0,5 3,0 kcal/m h "o. The 
heat transmittance coefficient has been calculated for slabs of two sizes, 100 m? 
and 200 m*, in each instance, and it has been given as calculated for the soil 
layers between the lower surface of the warm slab and the soil surface in the area 
surrounding the house, on the basis of the total thermal resistance of the soil found 
in Table 4, 5 and 6, A change in size of the slab from that concerned in Table 
7 changes the heat transmittance of the soil under the floor structure proportionally 
to the inverse value of the dimensional ratio K: 


k (44) 


Ale 


For an unheated floor structure, having a temperature difference of 
about 18°C between the floor surface _ the snow-covered soil surrounding the 
house, the heat loss figure of 5 kcal/m* h can be considered reasonable. This 
implies a mean heat transmittance k = 0,28 kcal/m*h°C of the floor, It is seen 
from gon 7 that the heat transmittance of the soil under a rectangular slab of 
100 m® is k <0,28 kcal/m?h°C for thermal conductivities of the soil not higher 
than A = 0,679 keal/mh °C, This limit is surpassed in all other cases except in 
very dry sand or clay soil [17]. 
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4%. 


Fig. 49. Three typical lagging methods employed for thermal insulation of 
floor slabs: (A) Lagging under the slab, (B) Lagging of the foundation, (C) 
Lagging provided at soil surface outside the slab, 


When the thermal conductivity of the soil exceeds the said value, the slab has 
to be insulated in order to keep the floor surface temperature at sufficient height 
and to reduce the heat losses, In all cases lagging has to be provided at least on 
the edges of the slab so that a sufficiently high floor surface temperature might be 
achieved also on the edges (insulation by alternative B, Fig. 49), 

Lagging of a heated slab is necessary only in view of reducing its heat losses, 
10 keal/mh can be considered a reasonable magnitude for the heat losses from a 
rectangular floor slab having T, = 36°C at the level of the heating pipes; this 
corresponds to the heat losses into ground during very cold weather encountered in 
Experimental House No. 1. These values are consistent with the k, and A values 
found in the foregoing for an unheated slab, It is seen that a heated slab has to be 
lagged as a rule in order to reduce its heat losses. 

As the thermal conductivity is strongly dependent on the moisture content of the 
soil, drying of the soil by underdrainage is in itself already an efficient expedient 
towards higher thermal insulation, For instance, if the moisture content of till soil 
is lowered from 12 % to 4 %, its thermal conductivity is reduced from A = 1,90 
keal/mh°C to A = 1,35 kcal/mh°C, This is equivalent to lowering the heat trans- 
mittance coefficient of the soil under a rectangular slab of 100 m® size from k, 
0,775 keal/m2h°C to ky = 0,551 kcal/m*h°C,. The heated slab contributes to the 
process of drying the soil, as has been observed before (cf, Fig. 43, p. 66). However, 
high ground water table and capillary suction, if the soil has a great capillary height, 
tend to offset the drying effect of the slab. 

Thermal insulation of the floor slab can be achieved in one of three different 
ways, namely, (A) with the aid of a lagging course under the lower surface of the 
slab, (B) by insulating the foundations, and (C) by insulating the soil surface on the 
outer edges of the building (Fig, 49). 

Thermal insulation according to alternative (A) is easy to apply; it requires only 
little excavation work and it is also suitable when the building is erected on rock, 
Moreover, this method of insulation is advantageous from the viewpoint of heat 
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losses; the floor will be warm also in summertime, the slab has comparatively low 
thermal inertia, and the thermal lagging is likely to remain dry, With this kind 
of thermal lagging, the soil temperatures under the slab are comparatively low, 
The water vapour in the pore spaces of the soil has therefore low tension p, in its 
saturated state and it will not easily penetrate into the floor slab structure, On the 
other hand the soil under the slab will not dry out as efficiently as with the alter- 
native laggings (B) and (C) because the temperature is lower, Alternative (A) is 
unfavourable with regard to the occurrence of ground frost in the foundations and 
its exclusive use is not to be recommended in soil that is susceptible to frost, 

When the lagging is done according to alternative (B), the soil layers under the 
slab attain a relatively high temperature, which is favourable in view of their 
drying, Consequently, the thermal insulating capacity of the soil will improve, 
When this kind of lagging is applied, the 0 °C isothermal line cannot take its course 
through the layers under the house; it is therefore suitable also when the ground is 
susceptible to frost, When the ground water table is so close to the soil surface 
that the lagging sunk into the ground can become wet, alternative (B) is unfavour- 
able. 

Also alternative (C) prevents the access of frost to the soil layers under the house, 
but the lagging material is exposed to moisture and its insulating capacity will be 
impaired, This method can be used when the thermal insulation of existing houses has to 
be improved, On rock ground and wet soil this method gives poor results because 
these ground constituents have high thermal conductivity, In Finnish conditions the 
ground is covered by a well-insulating snow layer during the greater part of the 
heating period, and this in itself is equivalent to lagging according to alternative (C). 

The lagging material should be water-repellent; it must not show capillary water 
absorption, nor should it deteriorate through the effects of moisture, It should also 
be able to carry the requisite load. Such materials are, for instance, light-weight 
gravel, foam glass and polystyrene, Also excelsior board, cinder stone and light- 
weight concrete have been successfully used, 


322, Dimensioning of the thermal lagging 


When a thermal lagging layer is provided under the floor slab, the soil surface 
temperature under the slab will not have a constant value To» as was assumed in 
deriving the equations for the isotherm field and the heat flow; the temperature 
will rather be lower towards the edyes of the slab, The solution of the equations 
concerning the temperature distribution under an insulated slab and the heat flow 
trom the slab into ground would require a different approach, using a set of bound- 
ary conditions specifying the surface temperature of the slab as a known function 
T(x, y) instead of the constant value T,, However, this would not essentially im- 
prove the accuracy of the results in actual practice, since the function T(x, y), 
would have to be determined by approximate methods, It is also to be noted that 
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Fig. 50, Common method of lagging floor slabs, 1: Foundation slab, 2: 
Lagging course under the slab, 3: Edge lagging, T,: Mean temperature at 


heating pipe level, T,: Mean temperature under the lagging, 


insulated slabs laid on loose soil constituents will be designed in principle as shown 
in Fig, 50, i.e., the lagging on the edges of the slab will be sunk to about 30 cm 
depth in the ground, The temperature T, under the lagging will then be approxi- 
mately constant, which has also been corroborated by measurements, and the values 
of m,, in Table 4, p. 86, 5, p. 88 and 6, p. 89, which were calculated for constant 
surface temperature, can be used for the thermal resistance of the soil. These m, 
values (or the k, values in Table 7, p. 90) may be used after conversion to 
correspondence with the appropriate thermal conductivities, 4, of the soil. 

The heat flow from the marginal zone into ground occurs within the lagging at 
the edges, which is sunk into the soil, It is therefore of small magnitude in itself, 
Its omission is further justified by the fact that the countersunk lagging causes a 
compensatory decrease of the heat flow into ground from the entire slab, 

The total heat flow from an uninsulated slab into soil having the temperature 
0 °C (without the field generated by the slab) at all points is 


Go m (45) 


and that from an insulated slab with a lagging having the thermal resistance Am: 


% 7 m, +Am (46) 


However, the soil temperature is not 0 °C, as the equations (45) and (46) would 
imply. The inherent temperature distribution field of the soil, T(z), produces a 
thermal flow in the soil, which is directed upward during the cold season and has 


the magnitude q,, According to the superposition principle, this quantity can be 


A 
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deducted from the heat flow passing from the slab into the ground, The upward 
heat flow in the entire area encompassed by the slab is Q, = A oe 
The actual heat flow from an insulated slab into ground is 


Considering equation (45), we find 
- 48 


This heat flow is less than the flow from the uninsulated slab into ground 
(Am > 0); we can therefore write 


Q.°9, = where x <1 (49) 


The coefficient » characterizing the efficiency of the lagging is chosen in ac- 
cordance with the required insulation; it indicates to which fraction the heat flow 
from the uninsulated slab is reduced by the lagging, 


Equations (48) and (49) can be solved for the thermal resistance of the lagging 
course: 


1 
Am = -1 (50) 
1-x) — 
-%) 
Go 


The apparent heat transmittance coefficient k, of the insulated floor slab struc- 


ture, which is equivalent to the normally used heat transmittance value in the 
equation 


= AT, 


is obtained from equation (47): 


a AT. m (53) 
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Table 8, Mean temperature gradients in the ground 

during the time when the ground is covered with snow, 

and density of the upward heat flow from the ground, 

Go, for thermal conductivities within the range en- 
countered in actual practice, 


AT 4 
Az Io 
m*/h °%/m keal/m h °C kcal/m* h 
0, 0022 2, 86 0,5 1,3 1,4 3,7 
0, 0032 2,40 1,2+ 2,0 2,9 4,8 
0,0047 1,96 3,0 5,9 


AT 
In order to be able to determine the heat flow q, = Ax arriving at the soil 


surface from the ground, one has to know the thermal conductivity of the soil and 
the temperature gradient in the soil, Table 8 gives the range of variation of this 
heat flow in snow-covered soil for three different values of the soil’s thermal 
diffusivity (cf, Figs, 1, 2 and 3, pp. 15 17), 

The thermal resistance of a heat-insulated building, as calculated from soil 
surface to outdoor air, is approximately the same as that of a fairly thick snow 
layer, For instance, the thermal resistance of Experimental House No, 1 from the 
lower surface of the lagging under‘the slab to ambient air is m = 2,0 m? h °C /keal, 
which is equivalent to a snow layer of about 33 cm thickness when the thermal 
conductivity of snow is A= 0,06 keal/mh °C, The lower surface of the lagging 
under the slab of an unheated house will therefore receive a heat flow equal in 
magnitude to that arriving at the surface of the surrounding ground, However, the 
warm slab causes the soil to dry out, reducing its thermal conductivity, in conse- 
quence of which also the heat flow density q, in the region of the slab becomes 
less, The minimum values of the heat flow stated in Table 8 can be used as 
guiding values when the lagging of a slab is being dimensioned, The required effi - 
ciency of lagging will then be positively achieved, 

The losses from the part of the floor slab structure above soil surface directly 
into ambient air have to be calculated separately (cf, p. 73). 


Example No, 1 

Experimental House No, 1, area of the floor slab: A = 103 m*, Mean thermal 
conductivity of the soil; A. = 1,55 kcal/mh°C, Mean temperature of the slab: 
Ty = 29,5 °C. Permissible heat flow directly from the slab into ground shall be: 
Q, = 840 kcal/h, — These values are consistent with the measurements in the said 
house during the time January 1st to March 31st, 1957 (Figs. 32, p. 57 and 45, p. 72). 


; 
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We determine the required additional lagging Am under the slab by equation 
(50), after which we compare it with the lagging that was actually applied. 
For A, = 100 m2, we find from Table 7; k, = 0,408 keal/m* h "Cc, as corre- 


sponding to A, = 1 kcal/mh °C, For the slab of size A = 103 m*, we find by 
equation (44): 


1 
= 0,408 keal/m*h °C = 0,402 kcal/m*h°c 


Hence 


1 1 °c m2 h 
m s— = = 
o kcal keal 


We convert this by equation (43) so that we obtain the m, value corresponding to 
the actual thermal conductivity of the soil, A = 1,55 kcal/mh °c; 


The heat flow from the uninsulated slab into ground, according to equation 
(45), is 


29,5 ° 103 
Q 


= 3 
808 keal/h = 1893 keal/h 


and the upward heat flow from the ground, according to Table 8: 


Q = 2,9 + 103 kcal/h = 299 kcal/h 


from which the difference 


Q - Q = 1594 kcal/h 
Go 


The fractional proportion of the heat losses from the insulated and the uninsu- 
lated slab is 


|_| 

| 
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1 m* hc 1. 605 m? h 
840 
x=— = 0 5% 

1594 0,527 
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Equation (50) now gives the thermal resistance of the required additional lag- 
ging as 


2,0 

m*“ h 

mei,06 
am kcal 

The thermal conductivities of the lagging courses interposed between the slab 
of Experimental House No. 1 and the ground are known, and we can calculate 
their actual combined thermal resistance: 


d A m 
m keal/mh°C = m*h°C/kcal 
Concrete 0, 26 1,0 0, 26 
Light-weight gravel 0,04 0,09 0,44 
Shingle 0,10 0,35 0,29 
Am = 0,99 


The thermal resistance calculated by the dimensioning formulae is about 7 % 
higher than that computed for the actual structure, This is mainly due to the fact 
that q,, has been chosen from Table 8 slightly smaller than its real value for rea- 
sons of safety, 

During the cold period, when the outdoor air temperature is fairly constant about 
-25 °C, the temperatures of outgoing and incoming heating water in Experimental 
House No, 1 are 50°C and 44°C, respectively, with the mean 47°C, Fig. 41, p. 64 
then gives T, = 38,3 °C for the temperature at the heating pipe level, The heat 
flow from the slab under consideration into ground is then Qo, - Q, = 2157 keal/h 


when the slab is uninsulated and Q6°25 = 1222 kcal/h in the insulated condition, 
with Am = 0,99 m*h °C/keal. 


Example No, 2 


The apparent heat transmittance coefficient for Experimental House No, 1 is 
obtained as follows, ~ According to the preceding example, there is 


m* h °c 
kcal 

Am = 0,99 

2,90 keal/m? h 


29,5 °C 


Mm = 1,61 


Insertion in equation (51) gives: k, = 0,288 keal/m* h °c, in good agreement 


with the value k, = 0,284 kcal/ m2 h °C resulting from actual measurements (cf, 
p. 83). 
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Since the heat flow into ground is greater in the marginal area than in the 
central region of the slab, the area at the edges of the slab should preferably 
have a more efficient lagging. The thickness of the lagging course may also be 
calculated separately for various zones with the aid of the tables given in the 
foregoing, but the lagging layers on the edges of the slab will be somewhat over- 
dimensioned by the calculating procedure that has been outlined above, This is 
due to the fact that the soil surface temperature under the lagging declines towards 
the edges. On the other hand it has to be noted that the soil has higher thermal 
conductivity on the edges of the slab than in the central regions. It is economi- 
cally advantageous, particularly in large buildings and when the thermal conduc- 
tivity of the soil is low, to place the lagging mainly under the marginal regions 
of the slab and under its corners, but the possibility of frost action has to be kept 
in mind in such cases. 


4, SUMMARY 


In two previous investigations concerning the heating of floors laid immediately 
on the ground, the author has dealt with the thermal conditions in undisturbed 
soil [16] and with the temperature distribution fields generated in the soil by 
warm slabs of different shapes which have been laid immediately on the ground, 
under different sets of boundary conditions [12]. 

The present work is a treatment, partially based on the said earlier publications, 
of the thermal conditions existing under warm floor slabs laid immediately on the 
ground and of the heat losses from the slab into ground, both theoretically and on 
the strength of results derived from measurements, 

- The temperature distribution field T(z, t) in snow-covered soil has been 
calculated by the same method which was applied to the case of bare soil in an 
earlier publication [16]. 

- The equations for the stationary temperature field produced inthe soil by a 
circular slab, and for the heat flow, have been solved in connection with the 
present work under the boundary conditions best consistent with circumstances in 
actual practice, The solutions of the corresponding equations for the temperature 
fields generated in the soil by rectangular slabs and by slabs having the shape of 
a narrow strip, which are applied in practice in this work, have been presented 
in the author's earlier publication [12]. 

- In application of the theoretically derived results for the requirements encountered 
in practice, the typical temperature distribution fields existing under different kinds 
of floor slabs in wintertime conditions have been worked out by superimposing 
on the field produced by the slab the field consistent with the temperature dis- 
tribution prevailing on the average in snow-covered soil during the period when 
houses are heated, 

- Comparison of the non-stationary and stationary temperature distribution fields 
calculated for a slab having the shape of a narrow strip (i,e., for terrace houses) 


= 
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by means of the equations derived by the authot in his previous work [ 12] revealed 
that the soil temperature field at greater depths does not attain a stationary 
condition during the heating period, However, the presented equations for the 
stationary temperature distribution field and heat flow can be used with adequate 
accuracy in practical applications, The stationary~state equations for the calcu- 
lation of the heat flow are well applicable because the heat travels from the slab 
to the surrounding soil surface through the upper soil layers, in which approximately 
stationary conditions ensue within a relatively short period, 

- Experimental investigations have been carried out in complementation of the 
theoretical results, Measurements have been performed in four experimental houses, 
three of them with a floor slab heated by tube elements embedded in the floor, 
while the floor of the fourth house derives its heat from the air of the room, 
which is heated by radiators, The results of measurement presented in this work 
include, among other things, the annual variation of soil temperatures in the 
region covered by the slab and in its neighbourhood at different depths, typical 
isotherm graphs for different seasons, and quantitative data concerning the heat 
flow from the slab to the ground, From the field graphs, inferences could be 
drawn with respect to the risk of ground frost action under buildings erected 
immediately on the ground, The moisture distribution in the soil under the slab 
in wintertime has also been presented, Finally, the thermal energy balance for 
the experimental house subjected to the most detailed studies has been compiled, 
showing the distribution of the heat quantities introduced into the house by the 
different heat loss groups and the contribution of the heat losses into ground to 
the total heat consumption of the house. 

- Tables have been prepared, containing values calculated by the equations 
derived for computation of the heat losses from the foundation slabs of buildings 
into ground, applicable to slabs of different shapes and of given size, The values 
found in the tables can also be converted to apply to different combinations of 
slab size, temperatures and thermal conductivity of the soil by means of simple 
formulae given in the text. 

- Equations have been derived for calculation of the heat losses from insulated 
slabs, enabling the precomputed tables to be used for calculating the heat losses 
into ground and for dimensioning thermal lagging of such slabs, Comparison of 
the values obtained by the theoretical equations and results of actual measurements 
revealed good agreement, The accuracy of the result of computation is primarily 
dependent on the accuracy with which the upward heat flow from the soil during 
the heating period, caused by the heat quantities stored in the ground during the 
summer, can be determined, 

- In several connections secondary results relating to questions of the heating and 
moisture conditions of floors laid immediately on the ground have been presented, 
Such results are: the distribution of the floor surface temperature, the relationship 
between the mean temperature in the floor slab at the level of the heating tubes 
and the mean of the outgoing and incoming heating water temperatures, the 
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dependence of the relative humidity of the air in the pore spaces of the soil on 
the moisture content of the soil, the heating effect exerted by the sun, etc, 

- Heating of the floor slab is a fairly pleasant method of heating from the view- 
point of dwelling comfort; a permanent resident of Experimental House No, 1 
conrerned in this investigation, the author can attest to this from personal experience, 
This implies, however, sufficiently good insulation of the house so that floor 
surface temperatures of 27 30°C are not wually exceeded, 

Considering the decisive influence on the heat losses from the floor slab to the 
ground and (in the case of non-stationary fields) also on the soil temperatures, exerted 
by the thermal conductivity of the soil, further research concerning this charac- 
teristic is required so that its values could be determined for the soil types occurring 
in Finland. It is thought to be desirable to carry out determinations of the thermal 
conductivity of the soil in addition to the soil examination, e.g. by the probe 
method [17], on building sites or in larger residential areas where buildings are 
to be erected immediately on the ground. 


5, APPENDIX 


For practical applications, universal nomographs permitting easy determination 
of the heat flow dissipated by slabs having various shape, dimensions and tempera- 
ture into soils of various thermal conductivities can be devised from the equations 
representing the total thermal flow into ground from slabs having rectangular shape, 
the shape of a narrow strip, or circular shape, 


For rectangular slabs, the dimensionless variable 


Q b a'-a 
a (2) 


where L = 2(a + b) 


is introduced in accordance with equation (5), This can be plotted as a function 
a'-a 
of 


, With b/a as parameter, 


Similarly, a dimensionless variable 


Q 
ATL 


a’-a 
which is a function of 


only, is used in accordance with equation (7) for slabs 


having the shape of a narrow strip, L is the length of the strip, 


a 
a 
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For circular slabs equation (24) suggests the choice of the dimensionless 
variable 


Q 
(3 


where L = 2"R,. This is a function of w= R,/R only, 


The calculations required in the drafting of these nomographs imply evaluation 
of the integrals in equations (5), (7) and (24) with the electronic computer for 
different values of the independent variable, and in equation (5) moreover at 
different parameter b/a values, In connection with the present work sufficient 
economic resources were not available for the use of an electronic computer on 
such large scale, 


l, 
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